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Will It Pay To Keep the Philippines ? 


Written for Leslie's Weekly by the Hon, John F. Shafroth, 
Member of Congress, Colorado. 

MANILA, 1lugust 25th, 
1901.—That the Philip- 
pine Islands can never 
become a source of profit, 
either to the United 
States government or to 
the American _ people, 
seems susceptible of dem- 
onstration. -Peace exists 
in nearly all the islands, 
put it is a pacification 
resulting from fear, and 
the smouldering fire 
of insurrection still 
burns in the hearts of the people. The losses of the 
Philippine forces in the late war were exceedingly large, 
and it is but natural, where death has visited so many 
homes, that animosity to American rule should exist for 
at least a generation. While that feeling continues it 
will be unsafe to withdraw our soldiers from the islands. 

Organized resistance is over, yet 45,000 of our troops 
still remain in the archipelago. I believe the estimate 
so often heard is correct, namely, that a permanent 
force of at least 30,000 men will be required to preserve 
order in the 1,000 islands, divided from each other 
by waterways, wide and dangerous, and “inhabited by 
8,000,000 people of an alien race. The revenues collected 
from the Philippine people are not more than sufficient 
to meet the expenditures of the civil government, nor 
are they likely to exceed that amount if the improve- 
nents so greatly needed are to be made. Except in the 
vicinity of the larger cities, there are no public roads 
or bridges, and in cities and towns outside of Manila. 





HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 


water and sewer systems, school-houses and proper pub- 
lic buildings, electric light and gas plants are unknown. 
Nearly every harbor in the islands requires large im- 
The civil commission in their last report 
“In view of the very 


provements. 
used the following language: 
great burdens which will be placed upon the public civil 
funds, the moment a satisfactory school system is in- 
augurated and the needs for internal improvements are 
supplied, the revenue, unless materially increased, will 
be insufficient.” The people are poor and unable to pay 
higher taxes than those required to meet the expenses 
and urgently needed expenditures of the civil govern- 
ment. 

For a quarter of a century the War Department has 
estimated the average cost of a soldier in times of peace, 
including his food, clothing, equipment, ammunition, 
and transportation, at $1,000 per annum, and the ap 
propriations of Congress have accorded therewith. The 
cost of the army in the Philippines, however, is fully 
tifty per cent. higher, on account of the additional pay 
to officers and men, the greater prices of supplies, and 
the increased cost of transportation. As it is dangerous 
to keep our troops in a tropical climate for a_ period 
longer than three years, the long distance must be 
traversed often. The maintaining of 30,000 soldiers in 
the Philippines in times of peace, therefore, means an 
expenditure on the part of the national government of 
$45,000,000 per annum. 

Such expenditure cannot be justified on the ground 
that the islands will largely increase our commerce. The 
exports from the United States to the Philippine Islands 
for the calendar year 1900 amounted to $2,153,226. 
Much of the demand for American goods was made by 
our own soldiers. The average profit to exporters in 
foreign trade, after paying transportation charges and 
insurance, does not exceed ten per cent. The profit on 
our exports to the islands for the last year was there- 
fore only $215,322. What an absurd proposition that 
the national government should make an annual ex- 
penditure of $45,000,000, in order to permit a few of 
our exporters to make a profit of $215,322; that it 
should expend each forty-eight hours more money than 
the total profit to our commerce in an entire year; that 
of the money collected from the people it should spend 
$200 in order to put into the pocket of the exporter 
one dollar. It must be borne in mind that these figures 


are predicated upon a peace basis, the expenses now being 


fully fifty per cent. greater. J 
Continued on Page 356 
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A President Who Ignores Precedents. 


Mr. Roosevect is the youngest man who has occupied 
the chair of President of the United States. He is just 
forty-three this month. The next youngest was General 
Grant, who was forty-seven at the time of his first in- 
auguration. The oldest President was the first General 
Harrison, who entered the White House at the age of 
sixty-eight. The average age of the Presidents has been 
slightly above fifty. 

President Roosevelt is also the first of our chief 
magistrates to win distinction in the field of general 
literature previous to his accession to that office. He 
stands absolutely alone in this respect among our Presi 
dents. He possesses literary genius of a high order, and 
had he chosen to devote his life to authorship would un 
doubtedly have won a large and enduring fame. As it is, 
he has written several books which will keep his memory 
green among students of American history for years to 
come. Among these are his biographies of Gouverneur 
Morris and Thomas H. Benton, and his three volumes 
on “ The Winning of the West.” The latter has been 
pronounced by the highest critical authorities one of the 
most valuable contributions to historical literature in 
modern times. Mr. Roosevelt has also been a frequent 
contributor to the magazines and reviews, including sev 
eral periodicals for young people. 

He is the first occupant of the White House in whose 
name the letter “ A” does not appear. Not only has that 
letter appeared in the names of all previous Presidents, 
but also in the names of nearly every one of the sixty-one 
Americans who have received votes for President in the 
electoral college down to William J. Bryan. There are 
only eight exceptions to this rule. 

President Roosevelt is one of a very few American 
Presidents to be born * with a silver spoon in his mouth.” 
The majority of our Presidents thus far have been farm- 
ers’ boys, and nearly all have had to work their own way 
up from poverty and lowly station. Mr. Roosevelt has 
had every opportunity which wealth and high social posi- 
tion could give a young man, and he has made the most 
and the best of his opportunities. 

He entered public life at an earlier age and at a higher 
point to begin with than any of his predecessors. He was 
graduated from Harvard at twenty-two, was elected to 
the New York Legislature the next year, and served two 
successive terms in that body. With the exception of a 
brief interval following this legislative service he has 
been holding some high and important public station ever 
since, chiefly of the executive order. 

While it may not be stated as a fact, it is doubtful 
whether we have ever had a chief magistrate of such 
versatility and with such an enormous capacity for work 
as Mr. Roosevelt. He has been well compared to a human 
dynamo. He is so richly endowed with health and 
physical vigor, and husbands his vital resources so wisely 
that he seems able to do more kinds of work in a 
given space of time, and do them all well, than any other 
man living. The astonishing record he made as a cam- 
paign speaker a year ago is still fresh in the public mind. 
And that is his way always. He seems not to know such 
a thing as weariness or depression. ‘While, under the 
heaviest pressure of public cares and duties, he has al- 
ways found time for lecturing, writing books, and doing 
a score of other things for which his cultured tastes and 
abounding spirits incline him. He has not only preached 
the doctrine of a strenuous life, but practiced it. 


The Simple Question in New York. 


Ir is something to know that if Seth Low is elected 
to serve as mayor of greater New York he will be really 
its mayor, and the city hall will be the actual seat of 
city government. This will be a condition of affairs 
such as New York has not had in many years, excepting 
during the brief period of Mayor Strong’s incumbency. 
Every good citizen, regardless of his political proclivities, 
believes that a mayor elected by the people should be 
mayor in fact as well as in name. Every good citizen 
knows that the mayor of New York, as a rule, is simply 
the agent of the boss who controls the political party 
from which his selection was made. 

Realizing these facts, it is passing strange that such 
apathy, at least outwardly, is manifested regarding the 
approaching municipal election. Do the citizens of New 
York appreciate what an honest, fit, and capable mayor 
means to them’? Setting aside the question of morals, 
ignoring sentiment, forgetting even the calls of patriot- 
ism, let us consider the subject from the purely selfish 
standpoint, for it appears that it must be considered 
from this point of view if the voting masses are to be 
awakened. A clean government of this great city means 
the lessening of the expenses of every household. It ob- 
viously means a lower tax rate. But clean streets, well- 
conducted hospitals and public dispensaries, a carefully 
supervised health department, and the proper regulation 
of all the other safeguards provided for the welfare of 
the community mean inevitably a lower death rate, less 
sickness, fewer doctors’ visits and undertakers’ bills. 

Not only the taxpayer, therefore, but every rent-payer, 
which meatis everybody worth counting in any com- 
munity, is vitally interested in the success of the move- 
ment to reform the government of New York, and for 
this reason thoughtful men and women are eliminating 
political considerations in making the choice of municipal 
officers. A city is only an aggregation of families, and 
the welfare of a part affects the welfare of the whole. 
Good schools, public baths, and efficient police and fire 
departments, proper health regulations, clean streets, 
building laws that will protect the interests of the ten- 
ants—all these things vitally concern every resident of 
the city. The first question of the voter, therefore, should 


be, when he is asked to vote for a mayor or any other 
municipal officer, not, “* ls he a Democrat?” or “ Is he 
Republican?” but, “ Is he best fitted and capable to ser, 
the city and the interests of the people who constitu 
its citizenship’ ~ 

If these facts, in the short interval before election da 
could be set before the peopie of greater New York, p 
tiently and persistently, so that they might be perfect] 
understood—and the lesson is not a difficult one to tea: 
—is there any question as to what the result would be 

The leaders and managers of Mr. Low’s campaign « 
win the battle for him and for good government in 
other way. They must fight the campaign along the 
lines, and they have no time to lose. 


The Plain Truth. 


WHILE it is not to be expected that sectional intere- 
will have any undue or improper weight in the admin 
tration of President Roosevelt, the Western States ha 
yood cause for congratulating themselves on the f; 
that the present chief executive has a thorough und 
standing of their needs, derived from frequent and | 
visitations in that part of the country and a profou 
study of their origin, character, and history. Of 1 
latter we have the fruitage, in part, in such works as \ 
Roosevelt’s ** Winning of the West,’ and his several \ 
umes on ranch life and hunting adventure in the sa 
region. When the issue, for example, of a national app 
priation for irrigation in the West comes up again |) 
Congress, as it is certain to do, it will as certainly rec 
the careful and sympathetic consideration of Preside 


Roosevelt. The fact may be recalled now that it ws. 
in the Western States that the sentiment in favor «{ 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination for President in 1904 \.s 


strongest and most pronounced. Now that throug! 
sudden and tragic change he has reached the President |,| 


chair he can be no less welcome to the West than had |)e 
been put there by its direct votes. 


We can hardly find cause for complaint in the fact 
that some foreign journals, and more especially those ir 
Italy, should find occasion in their comments on the as- 
sassination of President McKinley to point out that only 
a short time ago we permitted a group of anarchists in 
this country to hold a public meeting to glorify the 
memory of Bresci, who murdered King Humbert a year 
ago. We are now reaping the harvest, we are told, of 
this kind of sowing. And who shall deny the substin- 
tial truthfulness of this charge? We have been too in- 
dulgent, too lenient, toward these human vipers. We can 
see and acknowledge all this now. We fail to see, how- 
ever, why the English papers should exhibit bitterness 
over the fact that the United States has hitherto declined 
to be a party to any international action against anarch- 
ists. It should be remembered that with the exception 
of the Haymarket murders in Chicago, the anarchists 
have never before committed any overt acts of violence 
in the United States. The assassination of Lincoln was 
brought About entirely through political feeling, and that 
of Garfield was due partly to the same cause and partly 
to the crazy imaginings of a diseased mind. The anarch- 
ists had nothing whatever to do with either of these 
national tragedies. Their victims hitherto have always 
been monarchs, or the representatives of monarchical 
ideas. We had no reason to suppose that their murderous 
hate would ever turn against the chief executive of a 
nation where the’ people rule and the fullest possible 
degree of liberty under law is vouchsafed to all. But 
we know better now. 


No clearer exposition of what ‘the railroads have done 
for the United States has ever been given than that which 
was embodied in the address of Senator Depew, on {iail- 
road Day, at the Pan-American Exposition. The Senator 
is everywhere recognized as the most experience and 
eloquent advocate of railroad interests that this cointry 
has produced. In his recent remarkable address |icfore 
his great audience of railroad men and their friewls he 
declared that transportation is the most important of the 
mighty agencies which have made the nineteenth the most 
notable century in the history of mankind; that th rail 
roads have opened. our vast interior areas, and, with 
out them, the people in the vast territory between Chi 
cago and the Pacific would have been left to ear theit 
living by agriculture. Cheap transportation by 1 ilwa) 
has made the vast plains beyond the great lakes. whieli 
were the feeding grounds for buffalo fifty yea:» age. 
now the granary of the world. It has enabled t arti 
san to live, the factory, the mills, and the furnaces t 
exist, the mines to be opened, and comforts and |: \uries 
to be enjoyed by all the people. Senator Dep: said 
that when he entered the railway service, in 1866. ‘reigh! 
rates were three cimes what they are to-day, and that 


railroad bonds, then paying eight or ten per ceni., new 
yield less than half that figure. The building of 50,000 
miles of railway in twenty years, while it stimul:ted am 
enormous immigration and settlement, also ar ised a 


spirit of mad speculation that ended in a phenomenal 
panic. Out of this grew the prejudice against railway 
corporations, oppressive legislation, and oppos!' io! to 
those consolidations that were necessary and tht have 


proved to be the chief factors in adding to the public 
: Senator 
comfort and convenience. In these days, the Senat? 


added, the railroad service demands, at the beginntns 
a training undreamed of in the early days. Its mana: 
gers and heads of departments have risen 
ranks, and merit, not favor, wins promotion. 
his eloquent address, the Senator, amid tumultuous wd 
plause, declared that “ Among the million of re 
men who are voters there are no socialists and. than 
God, not an anarchist! ” 
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PEOPLE 


=FOLLOWING the appointment of Professor Halsey C. 
Ives as chief of the art department of the St. Louis Ex 
position of 1903, noted in 
these columns, comes the 
news that Mr. Charles M. 
Kurtz, of New York, 
will be Professor Ives’s 
chief assistant. This 
choice, like that preced 
ing it, is an eminently 
happy one and based en- 
tirely on experience and 
proved fitness. Mr. 
Kurtz was for six years 
director of the art exhibit 
of the St. Louis Exposi 
tion, now in its eight 
eenth year. At each of 
these exhibitions Mr. 
Kurtz. selected some 

















MR. CHARLES M. KURTZ, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF THE ART DEPART- 
MENT, ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


special feature of con 
temporaneous art for ex 
emplification. One year 
it was the French impressionist school; another year, 
the Glasgow school; another, the German secession. At 
these expositions, which formed one of a circuit of such 
iffairs, it was said that more pictures were sold than 
t any other station on the circuit. 
Mr. Kurtz are regarded by St. Louisans as their precep- 


Professor Ives and 


ors in art, and under their joint direction the depart 
ment of art of the St. Louis Purchase Exposition is cer- 
tain to be popular and successful. 

—Out in a country of large things, even such an apple 
orchard as that owned and managed by Mrs. Laura A. 
Alderman, of Harley, 
South Dakota, stands out 
in the first rank. It 
contains 130 acres in full 
bearing of the finest fruit 
that the latitude affords. 
The land was taken up in 
1876 and was gradually 
converted to the business 
of fruit-raising. A 
scourge of grasshoppers, 
which nearly destroyed 
all other crops in South 
Dakota, left the country 
nearly — poverty-stricken 
for a time and_ fruit 
raisers suffered with the 
rest. But pluck and en 
ergy saved the day for 
Mrs. Alderman and for 
the past fifteen or twenty 
ars her work has been a continuous success. The ap- 


MRS, LAURA ALDERMAN, WHO 
OWNS THE LARGEST APPLE 
ORCHARD IN S. DAKOTA. 


les from the Alderman farm are gathered with special 
re and never fail of a good market. From eight to ten 
iousand bushels are gathered each year, and in the 
rvest season forty or more persons are employed in 
business. Mrs. Alderman’s father was closely re 
ed to Colonel Ethan Allen, of Vermont. She is now a 
ident of Detroit, Mich. 

The recent return of the Peary Arctic Club expedi- 
mn from the far North, and also of Mrs. Peary and her 
daughter from the same 
region, where they had 
spent the greater part of 
a year, lends a special in- 
terest to the following 
extract, which we have 
been permitted to make 
from a_ personal letter 
written by Lieutenant 
Peary to Mr. Charles A. 
Moore, president of the 
American Protective Tar- 
iff League, and also a 
prominent member of the 
Peary Arctic Club, which 
sent the expedition 
northward early in the 
recent summer to search 
for the explorer. The 
letter was in reply to 
missives written by Mr. 
Moore, under the torrid skies of Egypt, where he was 
'raveling at the time. It is dated at Payer Harbor, 
“llesmere Land, August 29th, 1901, and reads, in part, 
«s follows: “ Both your letters (1900 and 1901) are 
'n my possession. The former, carried on an Esquimau 
sledge drawn by twelve dogs, met me on April 30th, of 
this year, as I was tramping along the ice foot near 
Hayes Point, about eighty degrees north latitude. The 


THE DAUGHTER OF ARCTIC 
EXPLORER PEARY. 
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A BROTHER OF GENERAL LUKBAN, WHO PLANNED THE 
MASSACRE IN SAMAR. 


latter was handed me by Mr. Bridgman at Etah, August 
ith. You can imagine how much, with my surroundings. 
the account of your wanderings interested me. Read 
ing it as | did, clothed in furs and in a snow igloo, 
your story seemed like a fairy tale, or a narrative of an 
other world than this. On my long sledge trip of a yea 
ago | expended thirteen carbine cartridges with a result 
of eleven musk-oxen and one Polar bear, and in the fall 
hunting, at Conger, | bagged twenty-two musk-oxen one 
day with twenty-six cartridges. I am still hammering 
away at my object, getting some hard knocks, doing 
some work that will endure longer than 1, yet still short 
of my goal. But my grip is still good, | have a year 
before me, and I have yet to experience the first feeling 
of discouragement.” This letter shows, among other 
things, how quickly intelligence may travel in these days, 
even between points as far asunder as the tropic sands 
of Egypt and une icy solitudes of the frozen North. The 
daughter, Mary, though only eight years old, is not a 
stranger to the far North, for she was born on the ship 
Falcon at the head of Bowdoin Bay, on September 12th. 
1893. She saw the light within the last twenty-four 
hours of the Aretic day, and for six months thereafter 
she lived in the lamp-light. She was the wonder of the 
Exquimaux, and whole families journeyed from points 
as far as Cape York and Etah to see her, and until 
they touched her they would not believe she was not 
made of snow. 

=Never has the Republican party in New Jersey en 
tered upon a gubernatorial campaign with a stronger 
eandidate and with 





brighter prospects of suc 
cess than it has this fall. 
The candidate for Gov 
ernor is the Hon. Frank- 
lin Murphy, a prominent 
and highly-esteemed busi 
ness man of Newark and 
chairman of the Repub 
lican State Committee 
since 1892. The State 
convention was held at 
Trenton on September 
26th, and Mr. Murphy 
was nominated by accla 
mation, no other name 
being considered by the 














delegates. Mr. Murphy 


HON. FRANKLIN MURPHY, REPUB- ‘ . = 
is a native of Jersey City, 


LICAN NOMINEE FOR GOV- 
ERNOR OF NEW JERSEY. where he was born in 
1846. Ten years later he 
removed with his parents to Newark, and has since re 
sided there. He served throughout the Civil War in 
Company A, Thirteenth New Jersey Volunteers. On 
the return of peace he came back to Newark and engaged 
in the manufacturing business. Mr. Murphy has taken 
an active part in politics for many years, and has held 
several important offices, including that of Assemblyman 
for six terms. He is a member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, has been president-general of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and is a member of tue Society of 
Colonial Wars. No man in the State is better qualified 
to give New Jersey a progressive and business-like ad- 
ministration than Mr. Murphy, and his election is re 
garded as a practical certainty. 
=For many and obvious reasons it would be natural 
to suppose that no calling or profession would give a 
man a better equipment or a stronger guarantee of suc- 
cess in the field of fiction than that of modern journal- 
ism. This is not meant as a sareastic reference to the 
amount of “* fiction.”” which takes the place of news in 
some journals, but as a reference to the fact that the 
modern newspaper editor and writer has to deal so 
largely with the curious, the abnormal, the picturesque, 
and the romantic phases of life. He is compelled to ob- 
serve and study human character at a different angle 
from that of any one else, to gain much knowledge of 
men and women in every walk of life which does not 
offer itself to workers in any other field. It is es- 
sentially a world full of action, of color, of stirring in- 
cident and phenomenal occurrence in which the news- 
paper man lives, moves and has his being, and from which 
all his experiences are drawn. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling was a reporter and an editor 
for years before he was a novelist, and that he confessedly 
owes much of his remarkable gift of portraying Indian 
life and character to. his training in newspaper offices 
at Caleutta and elsewhere. All this helps to explain 
why Mr. Julius Chambers has been able to produce a 
story of such extraordinary power as his “ Destiny of 
Doris,” which is just now absorbing the attention 
the reading public everywhere. Mr. Chambers has 










dipped his pen, so to speak, in the accumulated experi 
ences of a life-long service in the liveliest sort of journal 
ism, including a term of fifteen years as managing editor 
of the New York Herald. Not satisfied with this equip 
ment he has traveled far and wide in Eastern lands in 
search of that color which he desired for this particular 
story, the scenes of which are laid chiefly on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Therefore, while the warp of his 
story is wholly imaginative, it is woven on threads of 
fact; while the characters he portrays are fictitious, 
they are painted on a background of real life. The re 
sult is a novel of the high and enduring class, a work 
which the world will not soon let die. 

Although details are vet lacking, it is generally un 
derstood that the attack upon Company C at Balangiga, 
in Samar, on September 28th, which resulted in the prae 
tical annihilation of the command, was directed by Gen- 
eral Lukban, who has been the commander of the insur 
gent forces on that island from the beginning. Our il 
lustration is that of a brother of Lukban. Concerning 
this individual an interesting reference was made by our 
staff correspondent in the Philippines, Mr. Sydney 
(Adamson, in his letter appearing in LESLIE’s WEEKLY of 
September l4th. Mr. Adamson met the brother of Luk 
ban at Calbayoe, in Samar, while making a tour of the 
island last spring. * We had the felicity of a 
conversation with this worthy brother, who is a short, 
fat, tricky-looking Oriental. His chief line of conversa 


He says: 


tion was to place difficulties in the way of any sugges 
tions made by General Chaffee for a friendly endeavor 
on the former’s part to induce his brother (Lukban) to 
come in, A few days ago I saw him in the palace. He 
told me he had tried to see his brother, but that while 
only one or two days out he was prostrated with a fever, 
and his companion either deserted him or also fell sick. 
and he failed to come near his brother. He explains 
how impossible it would be to eatch his brother, the 
latter being one day here, another day there, and just 
now no man knows where.” 

In the universal expression of grief and indignation 
which followed the shooting of President McKinley at 
Buffalo only a few dis- 
senting and discordant 





notes were heard, all of 
these emanating, with 
cance and weakness, and 
sons Whose insignifi 
cance and weakness, and 
depravity of character 
rendered their utterances 
of no particular moment. 
The one exception, sad to 
say, was a man occupy 
ing the honored and ex 
alted position of a United 
States Senator, his name 
being George L. Welling 
ton, of Maryland. On the 
day following the deed at 
Buffalo. Senator Well 
ington, in common with 














SENATOR WELLINGTON, WHOSE 
REFERENCES TO MC KINLEY 
CAUSED INDIGNATION. 

many other prominent 

men, was asked for an expression of opinion in regard to 
the awful crime. His reply, as reported at the time, was 
as follows: “I have nothing to say. McKinley and I 
He has been guilty of an unpardonable of- 
fense toward me. I cannot say anything good for him. 
and I do not think it is just time to say anything bad. 1 
despise the man. I have no use for him, and there is no 
reason for my saying anything. I am totally indifferent 
in the matter.” Senator Wellington has since denied the 
accuracy of this report. In a letter to a friend in Wash- 
ington, made public September 20th, the Senator says 
that he was as * much appalled at the crime which struck 
down President McKinley as any one of his warmest 
friends.” “ I didn’t think,” he added, “ that any one who 
knows me would for a moment believe that I would look 
with indifference upon an act of this kind.” Before Sen- 
ator Wellington made this statement he was strongly and 
bitterly denounced by men of all parties in Maryland and 
throughout the country. On September 11th the board 
of governors of the Union League Club of Baltimore ex- 
pelled the Senator from membership and passed resolu- 
tions that the people of Maryland had learned “ with 
shame and loathing ” of his public expressions of indiffer- 


are enemies. 


ence to the fate of President McKinley, and that he had 


thereby demonstrated “his unfitness to associate with 
loyal citizens or right-hearted men.” It has been pro- 
posed in many quarters that Mr. Wellington be expelled 
from his seat in the Senate. He was elected to that body 
as an independent Republican, and his term will not ex- 
pire until 1903. He is a resident of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, and the president of the Citizens’ National Rank 
of that city. 
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KAIO, A NOTED BULGARIAN BRIGAND CHIEF, WITH BODY-GUARD. 








The Brigands of the BalKans 








THE entire Christian 
world has been interest- 
ed in the fate of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, the 
American missionary, 
who was captured by 
brigands in the mount- 
ains of European Tur- 
key on September 3d 
and held for a ransom 
of $110,000. At the 
time of the capture Miss 
Stone was on her way 
from Bansko, Macedo- 
nia, where she had been 
: holding a summer school 
for Bible-workers, to Djumiak, a half day’s journey. 

Other members of her party were six’ students from 
the collegiate institute at Samokov, three or four Bul- 
garian teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Tsilka, who had spent 
several years in America, and Mrs. Coshera. On the 
afternoon of the day named, as they were resting in the 
mountains, a party of thirty or forty armed men sud- 
denly surrounded them and ordered the party to proceed 
up the mountain side. After going a short distance the 
prisoners were halted and all stripped of their watches, 
money, and other valuables. Then all, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Stone and Mrs. Tsilka, were set free. 
Word was then sent by the brigands to Samokov that 
unless the sum of $110,000 was paid into their hands 
by October 8th, Miss Stone would be put to death. 

Strenuous efforts were made by Consul-General Dick- 
inson at Sofia to reach and rescue the imperiled women, 
but all in vain. Our State Department also took 
prompt and vigorous measures to the same end, but this 
effort was also unsuccessful. An appeal was made 
finally to the friends of missions in America and else- 
where to subscribe the amount necessary to secure Miss 
Scone’s release. A prompt and generous response was 
made to this request and over half the sum demanded 
had been raised by October 8th, when it was reported 
that the brigands had given another month’s time. 

The mountain fastnesses of the Balkans in south- 
western Europe, where this outrage occurred, have been 
for years the El Dorado of brigands. Macedonia and Al- 
bania, made up of a heterogeneous population of Serbs, 
Bulgars, Albanians—the descendants of the old Spartans 
and the last corner of Europe remaining under Turk- 
ish sovereignty-——are still the scenes of more crimes and 
horrors than any other part of the Balkan peninsula. 
Abduction, robbery, and murder are every-day occur- 
rences, and, instead of being punished by the Turkish 
authorities, are encouraged. 

The land, though naturally rich and fertile, has 
been so grossly neglected under Turkish rule that 
brigandage seems universally conceded to pay much 
better than agriculture. Christians are forbidden, under 
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By whom Miss Stone, the American Missionary, 
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Was Captured. 


severe penalties, to carry arms, but they take to the 
hills quite as naturally as the Turkish Kurds, and trav- 
elers who would make their way through these regions 
must take their lives in their hands. 

Only four years ago, Mr. Gerasim D. Kyrias, who 
established the school at Kortcha, Albania, where Mrs. 
Tsilka, the captured Bulgarian missionary, was _ sta- 
tioned, was taken prisoner by the brigands, who mis- 
took him for a wealthy merchant for whom they were 
lying in wait. When they learned that their captive 
was connected with a British society they refused to re- 
lease him, expecting that a large ransom would be paid 
for him. 

Then followed four months of indescribable dangers 

and sufferings in his wanderings and hidings with the 
highwaymen. Untiring efforts, in the meantime, were 
made by Mr. Kyrias’s friends for his release. At length 
the brigands accepted the terms offered them—about 
one-fourth the exorbitant sum which they at first named 
and the captive was released. 
The only time that the Ottoman government rouses 
into activity is when some high Turkish official or opu- 
lent tax-gatherer is haled away and held for ransom. In 
these cases pursuit of the brigands is vigorously or- 
ganized, and in case of capture justice is summary. 
The brigands are usually crucified, and the cross with its 
ghastly burden set up in the market-place as an object 
lesson for those who would dare mistake a Turk for a 
Christian. 

It goes without saying that the capture of an Ameri- 
can missionary or a native under the care of the Ameri- 
can Board will not suffice to arouse the vigorous interest 
of the Turkish government, unless supplemented by a 
suggestion of force. 

It is also equally well known that the prestige of our 
American schools is not recognized by Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, although many of the most prominent members 
of the Sobranje are graduates of Robert College. In 
the gymnasia of Bulgaria, preference is invariably 
given to teachers educated in Russia or Austria. In 
the mission-fields covered by our American Board in 
Macedonia and Albania, all the workers are Americans 
or natives educated in American institutions. 

EMMA Pappock TELFoRD. 


A Massacre Which Was Foreseen. 


Tue fearful and bloody disaster which befell Com- 
pany C of the Ninth Infantry, at Balangiga, on the island 
of Samar, in September, in which forty-eight American 
soldiers lost their lives, seems to afford a melancholy 
confirmation of the views expressed as to the situation in 
Samar by our staft correspondent, Mr. Sydney Adamson, 
in LESLIE’s WEEKLY of its issue of September 14th. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Adamson, writing from Ma- 
nila under date of July 20th, said that even the pro-civil 
commission people in Manila admitted that Samar was 
in a threatening state. The Filipino general in Samar, 








Lukban, was said then 
to have under his com- 
mand no less than 200 
riflemen and 2,000 bolo- 
men. The natives gen- 
erally were declared to 
be bitterly hostile and 
exceedingly treacherous. 

One officer well ae- 
quainted with the sit- 
uation in Samar was 
quoted by our 
spondent as_ saying, 
“Take a gun, go out 
and kill the first ten 
natives you meet, and 
every one will be an insurrecto.” 

Another correspondent of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, writin; 
from Catbalogan, in Samar itself, under date of Februar) 
15th, 1901, spoke of the island as ** One of the worst in 
surgent pest-spots of the East.” The “ little brown men 
of Samar were represented by this correspondent as pai 
ticularly active, aggressive. wily and elusive. “ Runnin 
and fighting another day” was said to be their plan « 
action. It was declared to be the opinion of America! 
officers then in Samar that the only way to stamp ou 
the insurrection there was to employ a sufficient numb 
of extra troops to make a determined movement tha 
“would sweep the islands of rebels from one end to t! 
other.” Had this been done the massacre at Balangig 
would doubtless have been avoided. 

Mr. Adamson, in his letter of July 20th, strongly pr 
dicted further serious trouble because of the prematui 
substitution of civil for military rulee The affair 
Balangiga would therefore seem to be a case where it w 
the expected that happened, so far at least as the situati: 
was regarded by many competent observers in the Phili 
pines. The ill-fated company itself had evidently been 
lulled into a feeling of security, since all accounts of t 
disaster thus far received agree in the statement th 
our men were «.t breakfast when surprised by the bolom 
and without means of making an effective resistance. 
it was, the Americans killed 140 of the enemy before th 
were overpowered. The insurgents captured all the sup- 
plies of the company and a considerable store of arms 
and ammunition. Our men who escaped were nearly a’! 
wounded. The officers of Company C were Thomas \\ 
Connell, captain; Edward A. Bumpus, first lieutenant 
Dr. R. S. Griswold, major-surgeon, all of whom are b 
lieved to have been killed. It was altogether the harde>' 
blow that our forces have suffered since the beginning 0! 
the insurrection. 

Looked at from any point of view, the affair was mos! 
deplorable, resulting, as it did, in the cruel death of man 
brave men and the probable encouragement of the insu! 
gent cause, not only in Samar, but in other parts of th 
Philippines. 
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MISS TSILKA, MISS STONE'S COM- 
PANION IN BONDAGE. 
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MR. RATSEY’S SPLENDID SAILS. PASSING AN OPPONENT TO WINDWARD. 
Photograph by R. L. Dunn Photograph, Copyright 1901, by F. A. Walter 


A HERRESHOFF WORKING SUIT. 
Photograph, Copyright 1901, by F. A. Walter 





RUNNING BEFORE THE WIND—THE STERNMOST CRAFT CLOSING THE GAP. AN EXCITING FINISH. 
Photograph, Copyright 1901, by F. A. Walter. Photograph by E. Muller. 








A LONG LEAD IN A WINDWARD THRESH. JOCKEYING FOR THE START. 
Photograph, Copyright 1901, by F. A. Walter. Photograph by F. A. Walter. 





THE “ PORTO RICO,” THE “ SHAMROCK’S ” ALL OVER—DRESSING THE CANVAS. 
CREW’S HOTEL.—Photo. by E. Muller. Photograph by F. A. Walter. 


WHY THE CUP STAYS WITH US. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GREAT YACHT-RACE THAT ILLUSTRATE ITS MOST INTERESTING PHASES. 
See Page 3.56. 
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How Americans 
a Colombian Battle-field. oD 


Fought 


on a Famous 











aN VIEW of the present disturbance in Colombia 
and the possibility that a military force from this 
, country may be ordered at any time to serve down 
there, it is interesting to recall the one terrible occasion 
in history when American troops fought in that distant 
republic. For many reasons the incident referred to 
has remained an unwritten chapter in history; yet there 
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are few pages of the written record that arouse a more 
thrilling interest. Before we became a nation it brought 
us in close contact with our Southern neighbors; and’it 
is a curious fact that until the year 1898, Cartagena, 
in the republic of Colombia, was the only place in 
which American troops ever engaged an enemy on a 
foreign continent. Strange and varied are the tales of 
adventure and conquest that cluster about the venerable 
walls of the “ heroie city” of Spanish America. From 
the time of its foundation, forty years after Columbus 
first touched the coast of San Salvador, until the end of 
the Spanish supremacy in 1823,Cartagena was the strong- 
hold of the mother country in the New World. Here, on 
its way from the Pacific to the treasuries of the King of 
Spain, was stored the wealth of Pizarro, the gold of the 
Incas, the loot of those gay hidalgoes whose fortunes 
were carved out of the hazardous fields of Indian ad- 
venture. This was the place coveted above all others 
by the buccaneers in the days of good Queen Bess. 

Drake and Morgan and all the lesser knights of their 
ilk who filled the Spanish Main with their bold piracies 
and deeds of daring had their fiercest encounters here. 
There has hardly been a war in northern South America 
that does not number more than one decisive engagement 
fought in the shadow of these grim battlements. And 
to-day, with the whisper of a coming conflict in the air, 
it is more than probable that this sanguinary tradition 
will be sustained. Cartagena was the home of Rafael 
Nuiiez, the founder of the present Colombian govern- 
ment. During his lifetime the city was the political cen- 
ter of the republic. It is still, as it always has been, 
the military stronghold of the country on the coast. 
Now, as ever, a war with Colombia means ultimately the 
siege of Cartagena. The title bestowed on it in the early 
days of Spanish possession is well-earned: ‘ La Ciudad 
Heroica *—the heroic city. 

There is not a street in Cartagena, scarcely a house, 
one is tempted to say, that does not bear the mark of 
some bygone war in its frowning masonry. Picturesque 
as well as terrible they are, these streets and half-ruined 
houses, reminders of the ceaseless conflicts that have 
wearied the lives and drained the resources of the people 
of this struggling republic. But most picturesque and 
most terrible of all is the majestic ruin of San Felipe, 
rising with its shattered turrets and bastions high above 
the walls of the adjacent city. 

A stately ruin always excites interest, and this fortress 
of San Felipe, erected by Spain at a cost of $11,000,000. 
two hundred and fifty years ago, is still an object for 
admiration, even in its decay. But with the American 
viewing these crumbling stones and pillars ordinary in- 
terest gives way to positive fascination when he remem- 
bers that the devastation upon which he is looking was 
wrought many years ago by his own countrymen, led on 
by a certain Captain Lawrence Washington, half-brother 
to George Washington, in the last siege ever sustained 
by the fortress of San Felipe. 

The record of that ill-fated expedition against Carta- 
gena belongs, of course, to our colonial period, where it 
has been studiously and quite naturally ignored, except 
for the most casual allusion, by the Anglo-Saxon his- 
torian. But the record is there, notwithstanding all de- 
sire to suppress it, in musty files and archives, as well 
as in the blackened stones and prostrate towers of the 
old fortress—and it tells a story, unfortunately, that is 
not altogether creditable to the prowess of the England 
of those days. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the British 
commercial instinct saw a great field for enterprise and 
ultimate colonial expansion in Spanish America. The 
conquest of the latter by England would have meant the 
union of North and South America in one great empire. 
Therefore, on some trivial pretext. used as a first step 
in the realization of this dream of power and wealth. 
England in 1739 declared war against Spain. Simul- 
taneously with this declaration of war, Admiral Vernon 
with a fleet of six vessels was sent across the Atlantic, 





where he captured with ease the small town of Porto 
Bello, on the Isthmus of Panama. ‘This victory was an 
encouragement to more elaborate preparations, and by 
the winter of 1740 Vernon was re-enforced by a fleet of 
120 vessels, carrying 15,000 sailors and 12,000 land 
troops. This imposing flotilla waited at Jamaica until 
it was joined by the colonial troops. These were 3,600 
in number and comprised the choice spirits from Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. The Virginia troops were led by Lawrence 
Washington. 

For those days such a force as thus came under the 
leadership of Admiral Vernon was decidedly formidabte. 
Cartagena, the key to the South American continent, was 
selected as the point for a concentrated attack, and 
there appeared to be every reason to expect its downfall, 
notwithstanding the well-known strength of its fortifica- 
tions. Indeed, Vernon was so sanguine of success that 
he carried with him a number of medals, afterward 
taken by the Spanish, with such inscriptions engraved 
on them as, “ The Spanish pride pulled down by Admiral 
Vernon,” “ The British heroes took Cartagena April Ist, 
T4},” 

Arrived at Cartagena the attacking fleet succeeded in 
taking the fortress of Boca Chica, at the entrance of the 
harbor, several miles from the city. In this engagement 
Lawrence Washington led 200 men and is especially men- 
tioned for his bravery. Once inside the harbor and 
within reach of the city, some misunderstanding or jeal- 
ousy appears to have broken out between the admiral 
and General Wentworth, who commanded the land forces. 
There was a long delay followed by a useless, ineffective 
bombardment of the city, lasting three days. To the 
curious visitor a memento of this bombardment is still 
shown in the shape of a’ cannon-ball imbedded in the 
inner wall of the little church of Santo Toribio. It was 
lodged there, so says an inscription underneath, from one 
of Vernon’s vessels while a devout, vet panic-stricken, 
congregation was hearing Mass. 

Recognizing the futility of a direct bombardment of 
the strongly fortified city, it was decided to lead a night 
attack on the castle of San Felipe. With this vantage 
ground in his possession Vernon believed he could easily 
have the city itself at his mercy. «On General Went- 
worth’s requisition fiftgen hundred Americans were 
landed to press the assault on the castle. The actual 
storming party consisted of twelve hundred, among them 
Captain Lawrence Washington, who conducted himself 
with his accustomed bravery. 

Of this terrible siege of San Felipe and the undaunted 
courage with which it was waged by those twelve hun- 
dred American heroes, the rent and shattered walls of 
the old fortress, never since repaired, bear ample testi- 
mony to-day. Certainly there was bravery enough shown 
by the besiegers to have won a hundred battles; but mis- 
management on the part of the leaders and treachery on 
the part of the guides brought the attack to a fatal con- 
clusion for our troops. The latter, with the same ardent 
heroism that characterized their descendants at San Juan 
Hill, threw themselves upon ‘the most inaccessible part 
of the fortress, brought thither by their faithless guides. 
But Yankee energy and bravery was unavailing before 
the terrible odds that confronted them. As originally 
planned the attack was to have been a nocturnal one. 
Under no shield save that of darkness could the precipi- 
tous walls of the fortress be carried. But by the time 
the men reached the foot of San Felipe the full glory 
of a tropical sun burst upon them and, to add the last 
touch to their bad fortune, it was found that their sealing 
ladders were too short. The remainder of this heroic as- 
sault is thus described : 

“Under these circumstances the wisest thing would 
have been an instant retreat; but the soldiers had come 
to take the fort, and with bulldog resolution they seemed 
determined to take it at every disadvantage. They stood 
under a terrible plunging fire, adjusted their ladders 
and fixed upon points where they might climb; and they 
did not yield an inch of ground, though every Spanish 
cannon and musket told upon them and thinned their 
ranks. Some of them even attained a footing on the 
ramparts, when their brave leader, Colonel Grant, was 
mortally wounded. His men were swept over the face 
of the wall, but still the rest sustained the enemy’s fire 





for several hours, and did not retreat until 600, or one 
half their original number, lay dead or wounded atthe 
foot of those fatal walls.” 

This disaster at San Felipe virtually broke the back 
bone of the Vernon expedition—one of the most ambi 
tious ventures, up to that time, that England had ever 
sent out. To the defeat of the American colonists in the 
siege of the fortress was quickly added the scourge of 
fever. In less than two days more than half the army 
were stricken with this terror of the tropics. Thus erip- 
pled and vanquished, the fleet returned to Jamaica, 
where, of those who originally sailed in all the glory 
of an assured conquest, only 2,000 survived to reach 
their homes. 

Had the Americans succeeded in taking San Felipe it 
is difficult to estimate the possible result on all the sub- 
sequent history of North and South America. Cartagena 
would have fallen undoubtedly into the hands of tie 
English—and Cartagena was Spain’s chief reliance on 
the coast. North and South America bound together 
under British rule a century and a half ago might have 
prevented the formation of the United States as well as 
the smaller republics to the south of us. If the sealing 
ladders in the hands of those redoubtable American colo- 
nists had been longer, what a stir it would have made al- 
together in history! “The Fall of San Felipe” would 
then have been chronicled as one of the world’s greatest 
battles. 

The rise of an empire would have dated from that 
thrilling night on the plains of Cartagena when his 
Majesty’s troops, allied with the loyal colonists of North 
America, were gathered together “ To humble the pride 
of Spain.” But, fortunately for the cause of human lib- 
erty, the laddérs were too short; and so no tribute exists 
to the memory of those six hundred brave fellows who 
perished at the foot of that old Colombian fortress. 
Their fate and the causes that led to it forms a chapter 
in Anglo-American history that is usually left unwritten. 
Even the boastful admiral, the hero of his day and hour, 
“who took Porto Bello with six shipes,” is forgotten—al- 
though his name will survive for all time, linked with 
the greatest in history, in the “ Mount Vernon ” that his 
loyal comrade-in-arms, Lawrence Washington, named 
after him. CLIFFORD SMYTH, 

Former United States Consul at Cartagena 


Wildman Tells the Story of Aguinaldo. 


ForMER Vice-Consul-General Edwin Wildman, of 
Hong-Kong, who resigned his post to become war corre 
spondent for a leading New York newspaper in the Philip 
pines, has just brought out a lively book upon “ Agui 
naldo: A Narrative of Filipino Ambitions.” Mr. Wild 
man is known to the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
through a series of important letters and communica- 
tions from the Philippines, notably interviews with the 
insurgent chieftain and Admiral Dewey, including the 
famous interview in which the hero of the battle of Ma- 
nila first declined to allow his name to be used in the 
Presidential candidacy. Mr. Wildman, as_ vice-consul. 
was, before the outbreak, brought into close touch with 
the Filipino leaders when they were plotting for inde- 
pendence and seeking to commit our government to their 
cause. He knew all the leading figures in the Philippine 
imbroglio, and followed closely the trend of events from 
the embarkation of Aguinaldo at Hong-Kong to the close 
of the war. His timely book is the first comprehensive 
presentation of the Filipinos’ struggle from its early be- 
ginnings to its final collapse, and the only history of ow 
military operations from the arrival of Dewey to the 
establishment ef civil government under Judge Tait. 

Much new light is thrown upon Aguinaldo’s person 
ality as apart from the figure-head over whose name the 
shrewd half-castes won the support of the population 
and aroused the wonder of the outside world. The earl) 
conferences at Hong-Kong are revealed in a new light and 
the turmoils in the migratory insurgent government aré 
woven into the narrative with their touches of romance 
and tragedy. Mr. Wildman has not filled the book 
with personal opinion and offensive criticism, but has 
given the public a picturesque, earnest, and accurate his 
tory of affairs in the Philippines since the American oc 
cupation that must rank among the important works ot 
the year. The book bears the imprint of the Lothrop 
Publishing Company of Boston. 
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The Three Young Rulers of the 
2 Three Greatest Nations. 
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Y THE ordering of that Providence which shapes 
a alike the destinies of men and nations, the three 
b. leading powers of the world to-day—the United 





tes, England, and Germany—are under the supreme 

cutive guidance of comparatively young men. These 
ee, the President of the United States, the Emperor of 

Gormany, and King Edward of England, together wield a 
mendous power, and should they choose to act together 
any given line of policy not all the rest of the world 
ited could withstand their will. 

logether they rule over nearly one-half the population 
of the globe, or more than 529,000,000 people of every 
race, color, and creed, scattered over a territory of not 
less than 13,000,000 square miles extending into every 
clime in every corner of the earth. These three young 
nen, the rulers of England and Germany, and our Presi 
dent, are Saxons of the purest and sturdiest type, and 
they represent that Saxon civilization which stands for 
the highest, noblest, and most brilliant achievements of 
the human race, the freest forms of government, and the 
most exalted standards of human conduct, a civilization 
which is destined yet to lead the whole world up to a 
higher range of life and action. 

\ll three are avowed Protestants in religious belief. 
and exereise authority over Protestant nations. Two of 
them are explicitly committed by their vows of office to 
the support and protection of the Protestant faith, one 
of the Chureh of Luther, and the other of the Church of 
England. Yet under the governments of all three, and 
n all lands wherever their authority extends, the largest 
freedom of religious worship is enjoyed and the fullest 
liberty accorded in all matters of religious belief. 

Between William of Germany, Edward of England, and 
Theodore Roosevelt certain remarkable resemblances ex- 
ist, and some interesting contrasts may be drawn. Will- 
iain of Germany came to the throne thirteen years ago, 
when he was only thirty-one years of age. Like Mr. 
Roosevelt, the German ruler has often been charged with 


being impulsive and hot-headed, and given to rash and 
inconsiderate speech. These qualities have at times sub- 
jected William II. to not a little ridicule and to much 
severe criticism from those who were in a position to 
indulge in that luxury without fear of the penalties of 
lese majesté, At times grave apprehensions have arisen 
lest these propensities of the German Emperor should 
precipitate some crisis upon his nation or involve him in 
( war with some other Power. But thus far these fears 
have proved groundless, and the world is beginning to 
recognize and to concede that the young German monarch 
is, after all, a man of brilliant capacity, with a genius 
for government which no one suspected at the start. In 
all his apparent madness there has been a method, and 
under his aggressive and progressive policy Germany has 
grown stronger, richer, and more powerful than it ever 
Was before. With all his slips of tongue, and all his gran- 
assumptions, it is generally conceded that 
William II. is a man of- pure and blameless personal 
character, of remarkable gifts, and of lofty and unsel- 
fish aims. 

King Edward of England is older than either of the 
er men by more than fifteen years, but when he came 
to (he throne a year ago he had had as little experience in 
public affairs, and his capacity for government was as 
much of an unknown quantity as that of his young 
nephew, William of Germany, when he began his sway, 
ind far less than that of Mr. 
to the Presideney. 
tha 


diloquent 


ot! 


toosevelt when he succeeded 
And there were not a few things in 
career of the present King of England when he fig- 
ured as Prince of Wales which afforded ground for the 
fear that he would rule neither wisely nor well. But thus 
lar he has done both and shown himself to be a worthy son 
und suecessor of Victoria, the great and the good. Added 
yeurs and the burdens and responsibilities of world-wide 
empire have brought the natural result of sobered judg- 
ment and a carefully ordered life. The ship of state that 
flies the union jack has a true and safe pilot in. Edward 
Vil. In that assurance the English people may confi- 
dently rest. 

lt is in their beliefs as to the origin and nature of hu- 
tan government that the three men who have been here 
considered differ most widely. Here they stand almost 
as Tar apart as the poles. Especially is this true as be- 
tween William of Germany and President Roosevelt. The 


one believes with all his heart and soul in the divine right 
of kings; our young President no less fervently in the di 
vine right of the people. 
gree of absolutism in government as the times and the 
temper of his people will permit him to exercise; the othe 


The one stands for as large a de 


represents the spirit of modern democracy of the highest, 
purest. and noblest type, in a government “ of the people. 
by the people, for the people.” William and Edward rule 
Mr. Roosevelt 
governs because a free and independent nation has put 
the reins of authority for a They 


by grace of royal birth and hereditary law; 
season in his hands. 
are kings: he is first and last of all a servant of the peo 
ple. And, after all, in spite of hereditary privileges, royal 
titles. and long-established precedent, the power of Presi 
dent Roosevelt is greater in many ways than that of any 
living constitutional monarch. They stand farther away 
from the people, the source of constitutional authority, 
than he; they are more or less limited in their official 
acts by bureaucrats and departmental chiefs, and have far 
less power of initiative in matters of government policy. 
In brief. character and personality are more important 
factors in the Presidency of the United States than they 
are in the rule of any monarch, and, happily for the 
American people, our young President, like his beloved 
predecessor, is a man in whom both these factors are 
found of the rarest and most exalted type. L. A.M 


Lincoln’s Assassination Recalled. 


AMONG the many structures in Washington where sym 
bols of grief have been displayed since President McKin 
ley passed away, none attracts more attention than the 
unpretentious house at No. 516 Tenth Street, Northwest, 
where Abraham Lincoln, America’s first martyred chief 
magistrate, breathed his last. The emblems of mourning. 
although of the simplest design, give an added signifi 
cance to the building, which displays at its portals the 
inscription that makes it one of the most revered spots 
in the nation’s capital. 

Over the old-fashioned doorway entrance to the prin 
cipal floor, which is reached by a series of stone steps 
with a winding iron railing, is a festooned mass of crape 
which sweeps in broad bands down the long columns at 
either side of the outer vestibule and almost trails upon 
the threshold. In the central and southern windows of 
each of the main floors there depend from the sills bits of 
black, and through the panes of the windows on the main 
floor may be seen small flags trimmed with crape. In 
themselves these samples of the stars and stripes are in- 
significant, but they are cherished for their histories. 

Nothing could be more eloquent than the empty flag- 
staff protruding from the upper northern window and 
covered only with tightly-wound crape. The window di- 
rectly over the main doorway contains no funereal bunt- 
ing or other emblem, but the yellow shade is closely 
drawn and it seems particularly bare. For this reason 
many have supposed that the immortal victim of J. 
Wilkes Booth died in this room. Such is not the fact, 
however, for Lincoln was too grievously hurt to be car- 
ried up the narrow stair by the excited men who held 
his unconscious form, Connected with the hallway on the 
main floor, in about the centre of the building, is an 
ordinary sleeping-chamber, and to this the wounded 
President was borne. There he was laid on the bed of a 
lodger, a United States soldier, who immediately gave 
up his quarters to his dying commander-in-chief. 

There are many living in Washington and elsewhere 
who recall vividly the scenes preliminary to and attend- 
ing the assassination of the great liberator. The close 
of one of the greatest conflicts in all history had been 
celebrated in the national capital on the night of April 
13th, 1865, by an illumination of the city that excelled 
any previous demonstration held there. On that aus- 
picious night President Lincoln addressed an immense 
assemblage in front of the White House, congratulating 
the country upon the restoration of amity and the end of 
the bloody Civil War. Bands of musie paraded the thor- 
oughfares, and the jubilee continued until dawn peeped 
over the eastern hills. There was no premonition of the 
tragedy impending. Jollity and congratulation held com- 
plete sway. 

The rejoicing continued the following day, and in the 
evening President and Mrs. Lincoln attended a play at the 





old Ford’s Theatre, on Tenth Street, Northwest, between 
E and F streets. This building, the front of which is yet 
standing without change, has been remodeled inside and 
the division of the War 
To-day it flies at half-mast a ragged little 
flag, with a jagged hole near the centre. The same flag 
waved sadly in the breeze for the dead Lincoln and the 
martyred Garfield. It is one of the most 
of tri-color in the city of Washington. 
While the performance at the old theatre was in prog 
the April l4th, Booth, was an 
actor, entered the private box in which the chief magis 
trate was seated and fired the fatal shot. 


serves as a branch of records 


Department. 


treasured bits 


ress on who 


evening of 
Then he jumped 
to the stage, shouted * Sie semper tyrannis,” fled through 
the stage entrance to an alley-way in the rear of the play 
house, mounted a waiting and made his escape 
When it that President Lincoln had 
wounded he was hastily lifted by willing hands and borne 
out of the theatre on the Tenth Street side to the humble 
house across the way. From the moment that the bullet 
entered his body it was realized that there was no pros 
Mrs. Lincoln and members of the Cabi- 
the bedside in the Tenth Street house 
throughout that memorable night, when all Washington 
was in a fever of excitement over the crime against the 
President and the effort that had 
Seward. 


horse 


Was realized been 


pect of recovery. 
net remained at 


been made to stab 
As daylight drew near, the pulse of the wounded execu- 
\t 6:30 o’clock in the 
morning the public received the ominous bulletin, ‘ Sink 
ing slowly.” Another bulletin at o'clock stated 
that the end was near. Death came at 7:22 o’elock, while 
the stricken mistress of the White House, with 
taries Stanton, Wells, and Usher, and Private Secretary 
John Hay—William McKinley's Secretary of State, and 
now next in order of succession to the Presideney—stood 
hopelessly at the bedside. The stillness was broken by a 
prayer, and then the solemn voice of Secretary Stanton 
broke the silence with, “* Now he belongs to the ages.” 
To this humble death place of Abraham Lincoln there 
come each year thousands of pilgrims from all parts of 
the world. 


tive became more and more feeble. 
seven 


Secre- 


Within its bare rooms have been assembled 
many articles that figured in the immortal rail-splitter’s 
career and were associated in the tragedy which pros 
trated a nation with grief. And since William McKinley 
fell beneath the ballet of an assassin the Lincoln house 
has become one of the principal sights in Washington, 
for the tragedy at Buffalo has revived and intensified 
the everlasting sorrow that grew out of the event in 
Ford’s Theatre in April, 1865. 


The Autumn Haze. 


On, the glory of the marshes 
In the smoky autumn haze, 

With the tangle of the sedges, 
And the goldenrods ablaze! 

The foaming of the thoroughwort, 
The cat-tails stately, fair, 

And the stinging nettle swinging 


While it plainly says ‘‘ Beware!” 


Now the cardinals are posing 
As in an idle dream, 

While their scarlet caps are waving 
In the mirror of the stream, 
And the knightly warder briers 
and 
spin a tangle 

To hold the passing feet. 


Give a challenge sharp meet, 


And the cleavers 


maze of dodder 
With the grasses is entwined 


Ilere a yellow 


\ seedy, floral vagabond, 

That lives upon his kind; 

His knotted chains are holding fast 
The jewel-weed agleam 

While its blossoms lean and tremble 
O’er the beauty in the stream; 


And the wooing of the waters 
Is a song that will not cease, 
Though the yellow blossoms slumber 
Upon its heart of peace; 
And the fair blooms drifting downward 
Seem like argosies of gold, 
Or the ships of Cleopatra 
On the lotos-stream of old 


Benj. F. Leccerr. 
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Will It Pay To Keep the Philippines ? 
Continued from Page 350. 

It is said, however, that our commerce with the Phil- 
ippines will increase, and so it may, but it will require 
years to make this increase substantial. The United 
Stites, with its phenomenal record, only doubled its ex- 
ports in twenty odd years. Our exports for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1880, were $835,638,658, and for 
1901 were $1,487,656,544. Suppose our exports to the 
islands double, treble, or even increase ten-fold (surely 
that is a sufficiently liberal estimate), still we would 
have the expenditure, on the part of the government, of 
more than twenty dollars for every dollar of profit 
made by our exporters. Suppose the army in the Philip- 
pines could be reduced to 15,000 men, which is much 
lower than any estimate I have heard, and which is no 
more than necessary to properly guard such distant 
islands from foreign aggression, and assume that our ex- 
ports could be increased one thousand per cent., still the 
expenses of the government would be than ten 
times as great as the total profit to our commerce. In 
other words the expenditure of the government would 


more 


$2,153,226 for the same period. 
keep the Philippines? 

These figures state, much more favorably to the 
government, the situation than in reality exists. They 
do not take into consideration the payment of pensions 
to soldiers and widows, for disease and death, accelerated 
by a tropical climate, nor the cost of fortifying the 
seaboard cities of the islands, nor the large appropria- 
tions needed for an additional navy to defend distant 
possessions, so vulnerable to attack. The idea that we 
can obtain the trade of China through Manila is most 
chimerical. Manila is 630 miles from the nearest Chi- 
nese port, with a freight rate against her of four dollars 
per ton. There must also be added the cost of unload- 
ing and reloading the ship at Manila by lighters, as 
steamers, on account of the shallow water, can- 
not anchor within a mile of that city. With what ridi- 
cule would the New-Yorker receive the intelligence that 
English merchants proposed to capture the trade of the 
United States by establishing large wholesale and job- 
bing houses at Halifax! Yet it is not so absurd as that 
we can control the trade of China through Manila. If 
we want the trade of China we must seek it at the 
great seaboard cities of that empire. China is anxious 
to sell us small concessions for trade purposes. 

I was told at Canton, by the American consul, that 
for $250,000 our government could obtain a concession, 
across the river from that city, large enough for all our 
trade and manufacturing purposes. For years we have 
had a concession at Shanghai, extending along the water 
front for two miles. For local governmental purposes 
it has been included in what is termed the international 
concession, which is governed by the joint Powers hav- 
ing interests there. Although more than 200,000 Chi- 
nese live within the international concession, they have 
a voice neither in the government thereof nor as to the 
imposition of taxes therein. Such a concession situated 
near the mouth of the Yang-tze, the greatest river in 
China, running through one of the richest and most 
extended valleys of the world, is worth more to us for Chi- 
nese trade than a hundred Manilas. We have recently 
acquired rights in international concessions at Amoy and 
Tien-Tsin, and hope the good work will continue; Manila, 
however, is worth nothing to us for controlling Chinese 
trade. 

From whatever view we examine the question it 
seems clear that the Philippine Islands can never become 
of great commercial advantage to us, and will continue to 
be a source of large expenditure on the part of the na- 
tional government. From the military aspect, the weak- 
ening effect of distant possessions should warn us 
against retaining the islands. From the political as- 
pect we should remember that the holding of territory 
in the Eastern hemisphere violates the traditional policy 
of our nation. From the religious standpoint we should 
bear in mind that the people of the Philippine Islands 
are not heathens, but the percentage of church members 
there is greater than in our own land. Then, why not 
promise to give to.the Philippine people their inde- 
pendence and thereby reaffirm the self-evident truth 
once universally recognized in our country, that the just 
powers of government are derived from the consent of 
the governed. 


poke 7 Mapa 


Why the Cup Stays With Us. 


Now that the exciting contest for the America’s Cup 
is all over, and the old trophy still remains with us, it 
might not be out of place to discuss calmly and dispas- 
sionately the reasons why Great Britain has not suc- 
ceeded in wresting from us this emblem of yacht power. 

But before entering on the task a generous meed of 
high praise is due Sir Thomas Lipton, our knightly and 
chivalrous adversary, whose lofty spirit of the highest 
sportsmanship and fair play will always be held in hon- 
orable regard by American yachtsmen. 

The reasons for the suecess of the Yankee yacht are, 
in my judgment, not hard to find, nor are they bewil- 
deringly numerous. They are also capable of being ex- 
pressed in clear, plain English, devoid of technical jargon 
not understandable by the masses of the people. The 
illustrations in this number will serve to give point to 
the reasons adduced for our yachting superiority. 
The schooner-yacht America, which won the famous 


How, then, can it pay to 


ocean 
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cup in 1851, had a model of striking originality. George 
Steers, who designed her, had large experience as a ship- 
builder. The celebrated pilot-boat Mary Taylor was 
famed for her speed on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Among the many vessels he turned out, none was slow. 
Not only by experience, but by heredity, did he attain 
skill in his art. His father was an English shipwright, 
who came to this country in 1819. 
time in a ship-yard, learning the art in its theoretical as 
well as practical application. He was a friend of Com- 
modore John C, Stevens, founder of the*New York Yacht 
Club and father of the sport of yachting in the United 
States. 

Thus, when it was decided to send an American 
schooner to England in 1851, the year of the World’s 
Fair, George Steers was commissioned to design and 
build the America, and he sailed across in her and was 
aboard her when she won the $500 cup offered by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron—a trophy now renowned among 
sea-faring folk. The America was a wonder. She pos- 
sessed speed and stability in a remarkable degree. Her 
mid-section was powerful, her bilges were high with an 
easy turn, her lines were unusually fine, her run mar- 
velously clean. Her long and hollow bow was in decided 
contrast to the tubby bows of the British boats, which 
at that time were built after the principle of the “ cod’s 
head and mackerel’s tail,” which was erroneously sup- 
posed to be the best possible form of hull. 

Not only was the hull of the America marked by its 
daring departure from the usual canons of naval archi- 
vecture, but her closely-spun sails of cotton duck were a 
revelation to the amazed British yachtsmen. Laced to 
the booms and setting taut and flat they utilized every 
faint breath of air, while the baggy sails of the English 
craft, made of loosely-woven flax, not only allowed the 
wind to pass through them, but had to be continually 
drenched with water to make them give an imitation of 
holding the breeze. The handling also of the America 
was far superior to that of each of the fourteen yachts 
she sailed against when she won the cup at Cowes. To 
emphasize this when she was sold to Lord de Blaquiere 
under a British skipper and crew she proved so sluggish 
that she could searcely get out of her own way. When 
she came back to this country long afterward and was 
manned by Yankees she regained her old-time form. 
The cup thus was won by superiority of design, con- 
struction, spars, and sails. Also by more skillful hand- 
ling. I think it can also be demonstrated that the same 
causes have kept the cup safe from the various onslaughts 
of the British and Canadian challengers. 

In our illustrations Nos. 1 and 2, which represent 
the Shamrock and the Columbia going out to the start- 
ing line, there will appear little to choose between the 
combatants. The sails on both are well cut and fit 


George served his 


well. The lesson in sail-making was learned from Amer- 
ica. For style and beauty the English sails are superior, 


but the American sails, for some occult reason, seem to 
have more propelling and pulling power. In jockeying 
for the start, as is shown in picture No. 3, nine times 
out of ten the American boat has gained the better po- 
sition. 

In 1870 Mr. James Ashbury challenged with the 
schooner Cambria, an excellent ocean cruiser, but by 
no means a speedy racer. She sailed against a fleet of 
seventeen schooners of the New York Yacht Club, com- 
ing in tenth. The little schooner Magic (well named) 
beat the cumbrous Cambria by 39m. 12s. The Magic 
was one of the speediest yachts ever built. Of the cen- 
tre-board variety, of shallow draught and wide beam, she 
was for years the fastest fine-weather yacht enrolled in 
the New York Yacht Club. She ‘had far better sails 
than the Cambria, and was skippered more smartly than 
her opponent. 

In 1871 Mr. Ashbury tried his luck again with the 
Livonia, a new schooner still slower than the Cambria. 
five races were sailed, the first two being won by the 
schooner Columbia. In the third race Livonia was the 
conqueror, owing to Columbia being disabled. This was 
the only race ever won by a cup challenger in the long 
serious of contests for the trophy. 

The Columbia is of the centre-board type, and was in 
commission this year as sleek and saucy as ever. She 
was a clean-cut racer in comparison with the slow-going 
Livonia, and had all the successful characteristics of the 
Yankee model of that period, and in addition was su- 
perbly sailed by a smart skipper and racing crew. One 
of the maneeuvres in which she excelled was in closing up 
with her opponent in running before the wind, as shown 
in illustration No. 4. The picture No. 5 shows how a 
yacht with the wind aft passes an antagonist to wind- 
ward. I pass over without comment the challenges of the 
Canadian schooner Countess of Dufferin in 1876 and the 
Canadian sloop Atalanta in 1881. The schooner Made- 
leine and the sloop Mischief beat them with singular 
facility. Neither was built to defend the cup. 

-In 1885 Sir Richard Sutton brought his cutter 
Genesta, a long, deep, and narrow craft with a lead mine 
on her keel. Here again the British were confronted 
with a craft of unique audacity of model, designed by 
William Burgess, of Boston. Her name was the Puri- 
tan. She combined the wide beam and the centre-board 
of the Yankee type with the outside lead of the British 
—an invincible confederation as it proved. Had it not 
been for this stroke of Yankee genius the cup might have 
been won by the Genesta, for in her way she was quite 
a formidable craft. In 1886 the cutter Galatea, owned 


by that rare good sportsman, Lieutenant Henn, R. N., 
was beaten badly by the Mayflower, an improved Puri- 
tan, also designed by Burgess. 

A Scotch syndicate in 1887 challenged with the 
Thistle, designed by George L. Watson—this being his 
How the Volunteer, another Bur- 


first cup challenger. 






gess yacht, 


beat her in a strong breeze fourteen min 
utes to the outer mark is one of the most remarkab|; 


achievements in international yachting.  Illustratio, 
No. 6 shows a yacht with a fine lead in windward worl 
with a fresh breeze. 

Mr. Burgess died in 1891. Then came Nat Herres 
hoff to the front. He built the Gloriana, another bold! 
original craft, which revolutionized yacht naval archi 
tecture, and was the prototype of not only the Columbi: 
and the Constitution, but also of the two challenging 
Valkyries, and notably of the two Shamrocks. Th 
Gloriana was remarkable for the great length of he: 
ovewhangs and her spoon-like bow. Her chief featur, 
was the carrying out of the fullness of the bilge aft an 
forward to either extremity. Thus when heeled to a 
fresh breeze she increased her water-line length surpris 
ingly, and also her capacity for rapid movement throug! 
the water. 

When Valkyrie IT. came over in 1893 Nat Herreshoft 
was ready to meet Mr. Watson with the Vigilant, a cen 
tre-board yacht embodying the chief advantages of th 
Gloriana. The Vigilant fulfilled the end for which sh« 
was designed. Mr. Watson tried again in 1895 with the 
third Valkyrie. Nat Herreshoff was again prepared to 
do battle—this time with Defender, a keel craft and a 
long way superior to Lord Dunraven’s yacht. 

In 1889 Sir Thomas Lipton challenged with Sham 
rock I., designed by William Fife, Jr. This yacht was 
very like the Defender in her mid-section, so much so that 
imitation was evident. But the imitation was not equal 
to the original. and defeat followed, the Columbia, the 
third Herreshoff defender, “ licking the tar out of her,’ 
as sailors say. 

Illustration No. 7 shows one of the closest finishes 
on record. The Genesta, in her race with Puritan, and 
Vigilant against Valkyrie IT., never approached the hair 
raising and exciting end of the last race between the 
Columbia and the Shamrock IT. 

This year Watson designed Shamrock IT., and again 
the fundamental principles of the Herreshoff design are 
clearly evident, even to the unpracticed eye. When the 
underbodies of the two racers are compared there is a 
striking similarity. 

As far as the crews are concerned, the American boats 
have always been a little ahead. In the olden times all 
hands used to live aboard the racers. Nowadays they 
have floating hotels, on which they sleep and eat. Tllus 
tration No. 9 shows the Porto Rico, the Shamrock’s 
tender, aboard which her sailors lived on the fat of the 
land and slung their hammocks. 

The Constitution, in my judgment, is faster than the 
Columbia, but she was not sufficiently tuned up to be 
in condition to defend the cup. That she is destined to 
eventually defeat the Columbia there is no doubt in my 
mind. 

Shamrock IT. was beaten on her merits by the Colum 
bia, whose skipper deserves much credit. 

The Yankee boat will continue victorious until the 
sritish designer creates an original type of yacht lik 
America, Puritan, or Gloriana. He will have to get out 
of the rut if he wishes to win. A. J. KENEALY. 


Victorious Columbia. 


Orr Sandy Hook, the other day, 
The final race run, 
And once again—the thirteenth time— 
The America’s cup was won. 
Between the blue of sea and sky 
It was a pretty sight 
To see the yachts come footing down, 
Like damsels dressed in white. 


was 


As graceful as a silver swan 
The Irish beauty came, 

A mist of spray about her bows, 
Her copper bands aflame. 

The sweetness of her curving lines, 
Her ropes and running gear 

And cloths like marble pleased the eye 
As music does the ear. 


The veteran Columbia looked 
Perhaps a bit less trim, 

But when the starting gun was fired 
She made your senses swim. 

The frothy billows creamed away 
Behind her dizzy gait, 

For Captain Charley Barr was there 
To speed her swift and straight. 


I cannot tell you how they sailed 
In the language of the sea, 

For baby jib and spinnaker 
Are all Chinese to me; 

But I saw a line of boiling foam 
Below a dazzling spread 

Of bulging canvas when the boat 
From Bristol forged ahead. 


Hail to the old Columbia! 
The champion of the wave, 

Twice victor in as many years, 
Defender true and brave! 

Tie the blue ribbon of the sea 
Upon her canvas coat; 

She need not dip her starry flag 
To any craft afloat. 


The Shamrock Second, homeward bound, 
Can pack her sails away. 
It was a gallant fight she made 
But the cup is here to stay, 
And long our ancient mariners 
Will tell it near and far 
How she went sailing down the bay, 
But could not cross the Barr. Minna IrvING 
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THE CORN-FIELD IN FOREGROUND IS THE SITE OF THE 


ANADARKO, THIRTY DAYS AFTER IT WAS PLANTED IN 
CITY OF ANADARKO. 


A CORN-FIELD. 
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BARCAIN COUNTERS IN ANADARKO. 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANKS OF THE NEW CITY. THE MAIN STREET, LOOKING WEST, THIRTY DAYS AFTER THE CITY WAS STARTED. 


HOW AN OKLAHOMA CITY ROSE IN A NIGHT 


ONE DAY IT WAS A CORN-FIELD, AND THE NEXT DAY THE CITY OF ANADARKO.—Photographed for “ Leslie's Weekly’ by Mrs. C. R. Hume, Anadarko, O. T.—See Page 362, 
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In the Palm of 


I HEARD her murmur “ Thank God.” I glanced at her 
and saw that her eyes were raised, and that her face wore 
an expression of such infinite thankfulness, that my 
heart went out to her in a great wave of pity. 

* Madam,” I said, slowly, but with deep emphasis, “ | 
will find your daughter if she is to be found, and I will 
fulfill your trust exactly as you direct, me to do.” 

“1 knew you would. I knew it, John Bradford. You 
will have my blessing always. When I am dead you will 
still prosecute the search, and my spirit will watch over 
and direct you. Now let us attend to the business first. 
After that I have much fo tell you, and many directions 
to give. But first to your trusteeship. Come with me.” 

“One question, first, madam.” 

“What is it?” 

“You said that I would be misunderstood 
and maligned for my part in this work. 
Will you tell me how and why?” 

“In a word, yes. Later you will know. 
You are not to let any person in the world 
know of this interview. You are forever to 
conceal the true source of your wealth and 
you are to search silently and alone. There 
are reasons, weighty reasons, for all this 
and you will suffer unpleasant consequences 
thereby. Now come.” 

She placed her chair at the table under the 
glow of the lamp, and motioned to me to 
draw near. Then from a brass-bound trunk, 
which I had not observed, she took three bun- 
dles of papers and placed them upon the 
table. By her direction I cut the cords 
which bound them, and I confess that I was 
startled when I saw my own name engrossed 
upon each one that she spread before me. 

There were deeds of property in every city 
of prominence in my own country; there were 
transfers of mortgages; there were certifi- 
cates of stock in various well-known com- 
panies in both hemispheres, and, without 
enumerating them, I found the representa- 
tion of a colossal fortune scattered all over 
the world, perfectly arranged, so that IJ 
would have no difficulty in claiming it all. 
There was a letter addressed to me from 
the Bank of England, notifying me that they 
held an enormous sum payable to my order 
after identification, and there were bonds 
and bonds and bonds, all—everything—in 
my name—in the name of John Bradford. 
Mine! 

1 was stupefied. 

“This is not a trusteeship,”’ I exclaimed 
at last. ‘This enormous property is in my 
name absolutely.” 

“That, like the search, remains a secret 
from the world. The trusteeship is in your 
heart. I had to trust you entirely or not 
at all. And see how well I knew you would 
accept. Everything is prepared. Nothing 
is left undone and I am content.” 

“Here. Read this,” she added, after a 
moment’s search. 

In a moment I raised my eyes in astonish- 
ment. 

“It is a deed of this house,” I ex- 
claimed. * 

“Yes. It is your house. I wish you to 
record that deed to-morrow, and your first 
work must be to renovate this old place, for 
[ want you to call it home. You have there 
the record of three banks where deposits 
have been made in your name and you have 
only to identify yourself to draw the money. 
But everything is so regular and has been 
so completely arranged that I need tell you no more rela- 
tive to mere business forms. unless something occurs to 
you which I have, perhaps, overlooked. Had you de- 
clined this service I would have had my work to do over 
again. As it is, I am content.” 

* But why—why do you do all this for me?” 

“T have told you; because you are honest. Because 
{ know that you will carry out my wishes. Because, for 
reasons which you cannot know, there is no person in the 
world so fitted for this work.” 

“* But if I fail—what then? If after devoting a life- 
time to this search I am no nearer success than now, 
what shall I do with this great property? I am mortal. 
Suppose death in any form should overtake me, to whom 
shall I bequeath this estate and this task?” 

“Until this task shall be performed you will be al- 
most immoftal. You will live to carry out my wishes. 
You will not die until your work is done.” 
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the Hand @ @ @ By Hatyot Holt Cahoon. 


The words seemed to me, even then, to be prophetic, 
and I shuddered. 

‘Replace the papers in the trunk, John Bradford,” 
she continued, after a short silence during which I was 
engaged in straining my faculties to a realization of 
my changed circumstances. ‘“ They are yours now, and 
you must care for them. You will find some money 
there also, I think. Now bring your chair again to the 
fire and give me your attention, for the painful part 
of my duty is yet to come. I must recite to you a part 
of the story of my life. I must tell you how you are 
to recognize my daughter or her offspring, when found, 
so that there can be no mistake. You will hear much 
that is strange, that may seem unreal, but in yonder 
trunk is one proof of its reality—and I am another. 





Drawn by Ralph Taylor Shultz 


‘““ BY HER DIRECTION I CUT THE CORDS WHICH BOUND THEM.” 


It is a story of mystery and of revenge, a story of two 
worlds and of two religions; of abject poverty and of 
fabulous wealth; of mighty, everlasting love, and des- 
perate, undying hate; and yet, it is quickly told. Give 
me your hand.” 

We sat almost facing each other. and | had to move 
my chair nearer to hers in order to comply with her 
request. Then she clasped my right hand tightly in 
hers, and held it, and throughout that long interview 
she never once loosed her grasp. 

The indescribable thrill which went through every 
fibre of my being at that moment repeats itself now 
whenever I recall the incident, and I know that she 
did it in order to bring me more directly under her in- 
fluence, and, in truth, so that she might read my very 
thoughts while she talked. 1 will not attempt to describe 
my emotions, for that were impossible, but I felt then. 
as I now know, that in a sense I belonged to her from 


~ A Story in Ghree Parts. 





Part 2. 


that moment—that I was bound to her by ties as inex 
plicable as they were rigid. 

As I looked in her face and saw the deep glow of he 
wonderful eyes fixed upon me and yet looking through 
and beyond me, something like enthusiasm in her behalf 
invested me. The inclination to get upon my knees and 
listen to her story thus, almost overpowered me. It was 
reverence which pervaded me with the impulse to throw 
my arms around her and assure her of my earnestness in 
her cause—of my complete subjection to her will. But 
I merely raised her hand to my lips and kissed it, and 
said: 

** Proceed.” 

One glance of resolute hope, and of something els 
which I could not define, she flashed through my own 


eyes into my soul, and then, very quietly, 


she began. 

You faintly remember your father, but 
you never knew your mother, John Brad- 
ford,” she said, “ but we were of the same 
family. We were born of the same parents. 
Hush! You must not speak, now. Let that 
go; but the mere statement of the fact will 
help you to realize the truth of what I shall 
relate. 

* During your studies at school you have 
learned of a vast country called India, ani 
you know something concerning its geog 
raphy, topography, and the races which in 
habit it, who make war upon each other, 
and upon all who molest them, but you know 
nothing of that vast tract of territory 
which lies along the base of the Himalayas, 
nor of the people who live there. You will 
be a very, very old man, John Bradford, be 
fore the world will have penetrated to those 
inaccessible fastnesses; but it was there, in 
far-away India,upon one of those high table 
lands, that IT was born, the daughter of a 
reigning prince whose power was unlimited 
Whose wealth was unestimated, whose 
learning in the dark sciences of his land and 
his religion was unequaled, and whose will 
Was omnipotent.” 

** My mother, too, was ——” 

‘Tam relating my story, and my daugh 
ter’s story, John Bradford. Pay heed.” 

1 bowed, and did not speak again unti! 
she was through. 

*T had a brother who was destined t 
succeed my father as the ruler there, and 
he occupies that position now. He is thi 
Rajah Mahreem. Remember the name an 
beware of him. 

* Foreigners never penetrated so far a 
our abode, and no member of the white rac 
ever pressed foot upon our soil until you 
father came and stole your mother awa} 
from them. I was a party to that flight 
for your father did not travel alone, and i! 
was because I was beloved by every mai 
and woman in our domain that we wer 
enabled to make our escape from the coun 
try. That happened just one year befor 
you were born, and nearly three years befor 
my daughter came into the world. 

*T will confine myself, henceforth, 1 
my own story, and relate only that whic 
concerns your duties in this matter. 

“My husband and I came to America 
to this city in fact—and took up our abod 
in a house not far from where we sit no\ 
and we were very happy, but all the whi! 
there hung over me that dreadful knowled¢ 
that one day the emissaries of my fath« 
would find me out and wreak a terrible revenge; > 
terrible, that I who was born there, I who knew m 
father and his power, could not imagine it; so terrib 
in its effect when it did come, that I cannot realize | 
now, in all the horror, for my people work out veng: 
ance not upon the body, but upon the soul and t! 
heart of the chosen victim. There was never a mornin 
when I did not awaken quaking with fear; there wa 
‘never a night when I did not seek my couch convulse: 
with terror of what the darkness might develop. Neve! 
theless, I was left in *spparent security and deep trai 
quillity until a few months before my daughter was bor 
Then the blow fell. 

“It came like a bolt of lightning from a clear sky. 
and it shattered and withered my happiness and my lift 
my honec and my home. my husband and myself. in on 
awful-stroke, so paralyzing that it was more than a yew 
before I could recover, and then I was helpless. 
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“The relation of it is too horrible to give in detail, 
for it affects me even now, and brings to the surface every 
evil passion that I inherited from my father. But I will 
relate it in part. 

* We lived in this city, so you must know that I saw 
vou often in your babyhood. The only real happiness 
hat I ever knew was during that time. I had learned 
to worship your God. I loved my husband as only a 
iature like mine was then, wild and untamed, can love. 
Yes, I was happy, and | began to think that my enemies 
ould not seek me out for vengeance; that I could be 
ius happy always.” 

She paused a moment, and her eyes sought the fire 
nd dwelt upon the glowing coals, as if they could see 
ictured there a panorama of the scenes she was de 
iting. 

“It was evening,’ she continued, dreamily. “ The 
mips had just been lighted, and a messenger had just 
me from my husband saying that he could not re- 
inn to me that night. He had been called away. he 
id, on business of such importance that he had no 
vice but to attend to it. It was part of the plot, John 
radford, and when I read his message I was frightened. 

was the first time that he had ever left me alone 
fter dark. 

* But | tried to be brave, as women will when great 
d absorbing love is the motive. Still, the moments 
emed to be hours, and the hours to resolve themselves 
to indefinite periods of time. On one point 1 was 
termined. J had resolved not to retire to my bed—not 

remove my clothes that night. 

“My husband had a friend who was the soul of 
mor—a great and good man, who loved me. I knew 
at he loved me, and was sorry for hims but never by 
ord or deed had be committed one act which might not 
ive been heard and seen by the whole world. It was 
y woman’s intuition that told me of his love; it was 
vy tact which concealed my knowledge of it from him. 

my loneliness, I even wished that Aaron Durland 
ight call, and as if in answer to my unspoken thought, 

came. His coming assisted the plot, John Bradford, 
though he was as innocent as I was. 

* He was surprised to find that my husband was not 
ere and remained only a short time. The clock was on 

ihe stroke of nine when he departed. I went to the door 
ith him, bade him geod-night, and returned to my 
little parlor and my fireside. 

‘I steod for one moment before the fire, thinking. 
‘hen I turned, and there, between me and the door, silent 
nd mysterious, stood my brother. 

“It seemed to me, John Bradford, that I died at 
lat moment. Would to God that I had! Would to 
(iod that I had! 
“ How he entered the room, I did not know, but men 
his class have great and strange powers delegated to 
em by the hermit adepts, who live in the mountain 
<olitudes, where they endlessly pursue their scientific 
tudies. I was so stupefied and amazed, and I was 
seized with such sudden terror that I could not speak, 
ut IT remained standing on the same spot, although my 

ole body crouched lower and lower in front of him, 
until at last T fell upon my knees with my hands clasped, 
supplicating him. And all the while he remained motion- 
less, regarding me; and with a satanic smile curling the 
corners of his mouth and showing his gleaming white 
teeth as you have seen dogs do when they are angered, 
but are not ready to bite. 

** Is your brother not welcome in the house of his sis- 
ter’? he asked, presently, in our native tongue. 

‘* Welcome?’ I replied, regaining something of my 
composure and rising to my feet. ‘ Yes, thrice welcome, 
it he brings a blessing.’ 


‘Could 1 or mine bring, or could our father send, a 
blessing to one who has severed every tie between herself 
| her kindred, who has disgraced the race from which 
slic sprang, who has forsworn her religion, who is wedded 
tot man who is accursed ?’ 
‘Then why are you here?’ I demanded. 
‘To tell you that the time has come. To tell you 


that you have looked upon your husband for the last 
tine but one, for you shall see him and he shall see you 
once more, but there will be no love in his eyes, or in 
his heart. Tam here to obey our father’s commands. It 


is your husband who will curse you, for thus only is 
there hope for you.’ 

lle spoke so sternly, and 1 knew so well how im- 
pls able and unrelenting ‘were the decrees of our sect, 
the: 1 did not plead for mercy. I only waited dumbly 
for him to say more. 1 knew that there was no help for 


mM | knew that an army of men could not save me 
trou my father’s wrath or from my brother’s unalterable 
re ive, 


Presently, with a curl of his lip, which distorted his 
hindsome face and made it savage, he said: 
‘* Does my sister seize the first evening when her hus- 
| is absent to receive her lover? So be it. That lover 
shall return, and your husband shall find you together, 
locked in each other’s embrace. Will he curse you then, 
my sister?’ 

| but vaguely understood. I know that I did not 
reply. 


ba 


In a moment he clapped his hands and _ eried, 
‘Come!’ and the door opened, and there entered two 
men, who by their costumes I knew to be adepts of the 
higher orders; but with them was a third person, and I 
ried out in terror when I recognized him, for then, for 
the first time, I began to understand the awful signifi- 
cance of my brother’s threat. 

“One glance at Aaron Durland assured me that he 
Was completely in the power of the men whom he ac- 
companied, They had cast their terrible spell over him, 
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and he was but a machine to obey the commands of their 
wills. His eyes looked at me, but there was no recogni 
tion in them. 1 had seen men in that condition before, in 
my own country, and I had seen hot irons laid against 
their flesh without causing pain. The man had become 
a mere tool, as senseless as a piece of wood. 

‘My brother raised one hand and pointed at me. 
‘The hour has come,’ he said; and then the two priests 
approached me. 

* There, John Bradford, my memory ceases, for with 
one wave of their hands those terrible men reduced me 
to the same condition of helplessness into which they 
had already thrown Aaron Durland; but from that in 
stant everything is blank, until I was suddenly awakened 
by the sound of my husband’s voice. 

* At first, it seemed to me in the distance, and then, 
when I heard it again, I started, wide awake.” 

She paused here and leaned toward me, her eyes burn 
ing into mine, and her voice sank to a whisper as she con 
tinued : 

* Standing by the bedside, with a lighted lamp in one 
hand, was my husband, and horror and rage commingled 
to distort his countenance; but when he spoke it was in a 
low, implacable tone, so hoarse as to be unrecognizable. 

* Rise! * he commanded, and I obeyed. Then I went 
to him and got upon my knees. 1 saw the futility of ex 
planation, and yet I tried to explain. When I asked ‘him 
to listen he laughed aloud. 

** Friend Aaron sleeps soundly,’ he said. * Yes, I will 
listen to you. It will help to pass the time while we 
await his awakening. for it would not be fair to kill him 
in his: sleep.’ 

*Can you imagine the horror of my situation as I 
knelt there at my husband’s feet, telling him word for 
word all that had happened, while he regarded me with 
a cold smile and staring eyes, believing no utterance that 
1 made? I explained again and again. I referred him 
to his own experiences in my distant country; I be 
sought him to remember the terrible power of those dread- 
ful men; I conjured up every argument that I could com 
mand, and assured him that I was as innocent as my 
unborn babe; but his expression did not change. 

** Lies, all lies!’ he said; ‘but well told, my Indian 
wife—well told. Find your clothing and put it on. 
Then take what you need and leave the house, and never 
enter my presence again. A moment ago, I meant to kill 
you, but your retribution is to live. Go!’ 

* Why dwell upon that scene, which lasted yet another 
hour, but saw no change in him? At the end of that 
time | left the house forever, driven forth by my hus- 
band. 

* There was one bundle there which I wished to take 
with me, but he would not let me touch it, and so T went 
out, alone, in the black darkness of the early morning 
hours. 

* After that there was a vear of almost total blank 
ness. I was only conscious that my brother met me 
somewhere and took me away, and that I gave birth to a 
daughter, while still on the voyage to my father’s house 
in India, where they conducted me. It was not until 
years afterward that I knew that my husband killed 
Aaron Durland for a crime which he never committed, 
and that he who so destroyed his best friend was never 
even brought to trial for the deed. 

(To be continued.) 





A Prophetic Calendar Test. 


A VALUED correspondent of LESLIE’S WEEKLY sends us 
a leaf from his calendar for September 14th, the day on 
which President McKinley died, containing two verses of 
veripture, one for the morning and one for the evening, 
both strikingly appropriate and also prophetic of the 
terrible bereavement which befell the nation that day. 
We reproduce the leaf herewith: 


Day. 
Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord, 
which He will shew to you to-day. Exod. xiv. 13. 


SEPTEMBER 


14 


Saturday 
Night. 
the Angel of the Lord came 


and he saith unto him follow me. 
Acts xii, 6, 8. 





The same night 
and a light shined. 


Porto Rico Honors McKinley. 


Ponce, P. R., September 19th, 1901.—Ponce’s society 
could not tribute in a more eloquent manner than it did 
its posthumous homage to the ill-fated President, William 
McKinley, expressing its deep regret for the death of the 
great citizen and its legitimate protest against the crime 
of the anarchist. From early morning the merchants 
closed their stores in sign of mourning, and all public 
business was suspended. The city hall was draped in 
black, as was also the national flag. President McKin- 
ley’s picture was placed in the centre of the baleony from 
which the addresses were made. Circulars from the com- 
mittee of arrangements, inviting the people to public 
demonstration, to have flags at half-mast, and to cover the 
fronts of their dwellings with black ribbons, were issued. 
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Five p. m. was the time fixed for the demonstration, 
which was in the form of a procession made up of the 
different political parties and clubs of the city, the differ- 
ent Masonic lodges, the city employ és, and the citizens 








in general. The procession started from the military 
barracks and ended in front of the city hall, from where 
a most eloquent address was delivered by Manuel V. 
Domenech, member of the Legislature of Porto Rico. 

S. 


Lincoln’s Face Gazed Upon Once More. 


THE fact was not without a measure of sad signifi- 
cance that within a week of the time when the mortal re 
mains of the third and last of the Presidents of the United 
States to suffer martyrdom had been laid away forever 
from the eyes of men, in the cemetery at Canton, there 
should be accorded toa priv ileged few in another Western 
city the opportunity of gazing once more upon the morial 
features of Abraham Lincoln, the first of the three to fall 
a victim at the hand of an assassin. 

rhe story of how and for what purpose this opportu 
nity came is told, in part, in our illustrations. The occa 
sion was the removal of the coffin containing the body of 
Lincoln from its former resting-place in the monument 
at Springfield, IIL, to a vault recently finished by the 
Lincoln Monument Association to Memorial Hall, at the 
south side of the same monument. Before it was again 
covered over the casket, made of cedar lined with sheet 
lead, was opened and the body was viewed by a number of 
persons, including Acting-Governor John J. Brenhott, 
representing the State of Illinois, State Treasurer M. A. 
Williamson, State Auditor J. A. MeCullough, several 
members of the old Lincoln Guard of Honor, and the con- 
tractors. 

The body was found to be in an excellent state of pres 
ervation, and the features perfect as in life, though cov 
ered with an almost imperceptible thin mould. The body 
now rests with the head toward the west in a easket 
thirteen feet below the surface. The casket itself is ix 
closed in a steel cage, which rests on a cement base four 
feet thick. Above the cage are eight feet of solid ma- 
sonry. The present resting-place is immediately beneath 
the spot where the sarcophagus formerly lay. This is 
the twelfth time that Lincoln’s body has been removed 
since he died, but it is not expected that any oceasion 
will ever arise to disturb it again. Mr. Lee Hopkins, one 
of the two men who opened and resealed the casket on 
this oceasion, performed the same work fourteen years 


noe 
ago, 





For General Debility, 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. W. L. SEVERANCE, Greenfield, Mass., says: ‘ For 
years I have prescribed it in general debility, nervous 
exhaustion, and insomnia, with the happiest results.” 





A Good Milk. 


for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds of 
native breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
herds are properly housed, scientifically fed, and are 
constantly under trained inspection. Avoid unknown 
brands. 





A good drink is better when you add Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists and grocers. 





Boxes of Gold. 


SENT FOR LETTERS ABOUT GRAPE-NUTS. 

THREE hundred and thirty boxes of gold and green- 
backs will be sent to persons writing interesting and 
truthful letters about the good that has been done them 
by the use of Grape-Nuts food. 

Ten little boxes, each containing a $10 gold-piece, will 
be sent the ten writers of the most interesting letters. 

Twenty boxes, each containing a $5 gold-piece, to the 
twenty next most interesting writers, and a $1 green- 
back will go to each of the 300 next best. A committee 
of three, not members of the Postum Co., will make de- 
cision between December Ist and 10th, 1901. 

Write plain, sensible letters, giving detailed facts of 
ill-health caused from improper food and explain the im- 
provement, the gain in strength, in weight, or in brain 
power after using Grape-Nuts food. 

It is a profound fact that most ails of humanity come 
from improper and non-nourishing food, such as white 
bread, hot biscuit, starchy and uncooked cereals, ete. 

A change to perfectly cooked, predigested food like 
Grape-Nuts, scientifically made and containing exactly 
the elements nature requires for building the delicate 
and wonderful cells of brain and body, will quickly 
change a half-sick person to a well person. Food, good 
food, is nature’s strongest weapon of defense. 

Include in letter the true names and addresses, care- 
fully written, of twenty persons, not very well, to whom 
we can write regarding the food cure by Grape-Nuts. 

Almost every one interested in pure food is willing to 
have his or her name appear in the papers for such help 
as they may offer the human race. <A request, however, 
to omit name will be respected. Try for one of the 330 
prizes. Every one has an equal show. Don’t write 
poetry, but just honest and interesting facts about the 
good you have obtained from the pure food Grape-Nuts. 
If a man or woman has found a true way to get well 
and keep well, it should be a pleasure to stretch a help- 
ing hand to humanity, by telling the facts. 

Write your name and address plainly on letter and 
mail promptly to the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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LINCOLN, AS HE LAST APPEARED IN LIFE, AND AS 
HE WAS RECENTLY RECOGNIZED IN DEATH. 


























ACTING GOVERNOR BRENHOLT (X), STATE OFFICIALS, AND OTHERS, WHO RECENTLY SAW THE REMAINS OF LINCOLN WORKMEN CARRYING THE REMAINS TO THEIR 
BEFORE HIS CASKET WAS FINALLY AND FOREVER SEALED. ‘ FINAL RESTING-PLACE. 


























NORTH ROOM OF THE LINCOLN MONUMENT, IN WHICH THE BODY HAD BEEN FOR MANY YEARS, UNTIL ITS 
RECENT REMOVAL TO MEMORIAL HALL. 






































LOOKING DOWN INTO THE STEEL CAGE UPON WHICH LINCOLN’S VISITORS WATCHING THE LOWERING OF THE BODY INTO ITS FINAL RESTING-PLACE—NO PUBLIC NOTICE HAD 
BODY NOW RESTS, COVERED WITH TWELVE FEET OF BEEN GIVEN OF THE AFFAIR. 
SOLID CONCRETE. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S FACE SEEN FOR THE LAST TIME. 


BEFORE THE RECENT FINAL REMOVAL OF THE BODY TO ITS LAST RESTING-PLACE, IN SPRINGFIELD, ILL., THE CASKET WAS OPENED, IN THE PRESENCE OF STATE OFFICIALS AND OTHERS. 
Photograph by Guy R. Mathis.—See Page 359. 
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COLOMBIAN TROOPS IN FRONT OF PRESIDENT NUNEZ’S HOUSE, CARTAGENA. PRESIDENT RAFAEL NUNEZ. 


CHURCH OF SANTO TORIBIO. RUINS OF SAN FELIPE, WHERE SIX HUNDRED AMERICANS FELL. 


THE BRIDGE LEADING FROM CARTAGENA TO SAN FELIPE. THE NARROW STREETS OF CARTAGENA, 


AMERICANS ON A FAMOUS COLOMBIAN BATTLE-FIELD. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY DISTURBANCE IN COLOMBIA RECALLS A TERRIBLE EVENT IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY. 
See Page 356, 
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The National Palace, 
Mexico City, 








Where the Pan-American Congress 


Will Be Held 


[TY OF MEXICO, September 25th , 1901.—For more 
than a month a small army of workmen, compris 





ing artificers and decorators, has been engaged 
night and day preparing suitable accommodation for the 
delegates to the Pan-American Congress, which is to as- 
semble here on October 22d. The sessions of this im- 
portant gathering of representatives of the three 
Americas will be held in a magnificently furnished salon 
in the National Palace of Mexico. The apartment has 
been newly furnished in a sumptuous style at a cost of 
$100,000. The room has a floor space of more than 600 
square feet. This splendid apartment has been up- 
holstered and fitted in the style of the First Empire, and 
fairly dazzles with its rich tints and the beauty of its 
marbles and bronzes. It will be lighted by an elaborate 
system of electric lights, flashing from a crystal and 
bronze chandelier, and by separate bronze figures sup 
porting incandescent lamps. The furniture has been es- 
pecially ordered from France and is said to 
superb examples of the periods of the First 
Louis XIV., Francis I., and French Renaissance.” 

The first International Congress was held in Washing 
ton in 1889-90. It was the culmination of a_ policy 
adopted by the United States to bring about closer rela- 
tions with the Central and South American republics. 
President Grant, James G. Blaine, and Hinton Rowan 
Helper were active supporters of this policy. In 1884 
Congress took steps to realize the idea of bringing to 
gether representatives of the different governments. An 
act was passed authorizing the President to appoint “a 
commission to ascertain and report upon the best modes 
of securing more intimate international relations between 
the United States and the several countries of Central 
and South America.” No immediate result was attained 
until 1888, when an act was passed providing for the 
congress. The 


** embrace 
Empire, 


various governments responded favorably 
and each sent representatives to the conference, which 
met in Washington in October, 1889. 
templated for consideration were “the best way to pro- 
mote measures pertaining to the peace and prosperity of 
the peoples concerned; to establish customs-unions among 
them; to improve the means of communication between 
the ports of the States represented, and to advance the 
commercial interests and political harmony of the na- 
tions of the New World.” The congress was regarded 
as a success by all who participated in it. It was a step 
in the right direction. 

President McKinley, in his annual message of 1899, 
suggested that a second Pan-American Congress be held 
in the present year, and named the City of Mexico as an 
appropriate meeting place. Invitations were issued in 
due course by President Diaz to all the Latin-American 
countries requesting them to send representatives. All 
of them responded with acceptances. Several of the dele- 
gates attended the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
others are now on their way to the City of Mexico. The 
objects are similar to those of the first congress, as is 
shown by the following report of the executive committee 
of the Bureau of American Republics in Washington, 
which was commissioned to prepare a tentative pro- 
gramme for the second congress. This tentative pro- 
gramme reads: 


1. Points that have been discussed by the previous congress 
and which the new one may decide to reconsider. 

2. Arbitration. 

3. International court of claims. 

4. Means for protecting industry, agriculture, and commerce, 
development of communications between the countries of the 
nion; consular, port, and custom house regulations; statistics. 
Reorganization of the international bureau of American re- 

publics 


According to reports sent out from Washington soon 
after the appointment by President McKinley of dele- 
gates from the United States to the conference, the fol- 
lowing are the points upon which they have been specif- 
ically instructed : 


The subjects con- 


October 22d. 


l-irst—Measures that shall tend to preserve and promote the 
prosperity of the several American States. 

Second— Measures toward the formation of an American Cus 
toms Union, under which the trade of the American nations with 
one another shall, so far as is possible and profitable, be pro 
moted. 

Third—The establishment of regular and frequent communi 
cation between the ports of the several American States and the 
ports of one another. 

Fourth—The establishment of a uniform system of customs 
regulations in each of the independent American States to govern 
the mode of importation and exportation of merchandise and 
port duties and charges, a uniform method of determining the 
classification and valuation of such merchandise in the ports 
of each country, and a uniform system of invoices, and the sub 
ject of the sanitation of ships and quarantine. 

Fifth—The adoption of a uniform system of weights and 
measures and laws to protect the patent rights. copyrights, and 
trade-marks of citizens of either country in the other, and for the 
extradition of criminals. 

Sixth—The adoption of a common coin, to be issued by each 
government, the same to be legal tender in all commercial trans 
actions between the citizens of all the American States. 

Seventh—An agreement upon and recommendation for adop- 
tion to their respective governments of a definite plan of arbi- 
tration of all questions, disputes, and differences that may now 
or hereafter exist between them, to the end that all difficulties 
and disputes between such nations may be peacefully settled and 
wars prevented. 


A good deal of doubt has existed in regard to the at- 
titude of the republies of Chili and Peru toward the 
congress, consequent upon their divergent views in re- 
gard to the scope of discussion. upon the topie of ar- 
bitration. Representatives of both these countries have 
stated their cases at much length in the local Mexican 
Both countries will send delegates and it is to 
be hoped common ground will be found upon which an 
adjustment of differences may be reached. The list of 
delegates so far appointed is as follows: 


press. 


United States of America—Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia; 
William [. Buchanan of lowa; Volney W. Foster, of Illinois; 
John Barrett, of Oregon; Charles M. Pepper, of the District of 
Columbia. 

United States of Brazil—Espitacio Pessoa, Clovis Bevilqua, 
\ssis-Brasil. Minister of Brazil in Washington. 

United States of Mexico—Alfonso Lancaster Jones, Genaro 
Raigosa, Joaquin 1). Cassasus, José Lopez Portillo y Rojas, Pablo 
Macedo, Emilio Pardo, Francisco L. Dela Barra, Alfredo 
Chavero, Manuel Sanchez Marmol. 

United States of Venezuela—losé Gil Fortoul, 
Galvez. 

Argentine Republic 
ington and Mexico: 

Republic of Bolivia 
ington and Mexico. 

Republic of Chili—Augusto Matte, 
Bello, Minister in Mexico; 
in Washington. 

Republic of Colombia—-Carlos Martinez Silva, 
Washington. 

Republic of Costa Rica 
Washington and Mexico. 

Republic of Ecuador—Luis Felipe Carbo, 
ington and Mexico. 

Republic of Guatemala 
Washington. 

Republic of Hayti—J. N. Legar, Minister in Washington. 

Republic of Nicaragua—L. F. Corea, Minister in Washington 
and Mexico. 

Republic of Paraguay—N. Baiz. 

Republic of Peru—Izacal Alzamora, Alberto Elmore, Manuel 
Alvarez Calderon. Minister in Washington. 

Republic of Salvador—Raltazar Esturinian, Rafael A. Reyes. 

Republic of Uruguay—Juan Cuestas, Minister in Wi ashington 
and Mexico. 


Manuel Maria 


Martin Garcia Merou, Minister in Wash- 
Antonio Bermejo. Lorenzo Amador. 
Fernando E. Gauchalla, Minister in Wash- 


Alberto Blest Gana, Emilio 
Joaquin Walker Martinez, Minister 
Minister in 


Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, Minister in 


Minister in Wash- 


-Antonio Lazo Arriaga, Minister in 


It is very much to be regretted that upon the eve of 
meeting of the congress two of the Powers of Central 
America, to wit: Colombia and Venezuela, who have ac- 
cepted invitations to participate, should be engaged in 
open warfare. It is to be hoped that peace will have 
been restored before the opening day; if it has not been. 
however, the spectacle which these two unruly members 
of the Latin-American family will present to their 
brothers in blood assembled in Mexico may serve as an 
object lesson and stimulate the congress to some de- 
cisive action which will bear practical fruit and prevent 
these seemingly ever-recurring fratricidal outbreaks 
among them. If the second Pan-American Congress shall 
accomplish no more than this, not only all who take 
part in it, but the entire civilized world, will in the com- 
ing time look back upon the conference with feelings of 
gratification, and it will have a place in history as one 
of the most important political events of the opening 
year of the twentieth century. Joun James Davies. 


Anadarko, the City that Sprang 
Up in a Corn-field. 


For the past twenty-five years Anadarko has been on 
of the best-known Indian agencies in our country. 

It is advantageously located on the banks of the wind 
ing, picturesque Washita River, in the centre of a beauti 
ful plateau surrounded on all sides by hills covered wit! 
trees. Timber is plentiful, and much of it will prove o 
commercial value—especially the black walnut, which th: 
Indians have frequently sold for firewood. 

Anadarko is the agency for the Apaches, Kiowas 
Comanches, Wichitas, and affiliated tribes, numberin 
nearly four thousand. The office force has annually pai 
out to these Indians over two hundred thousand dollar 
($200,000) of “ grass money ” derived from leases to thi 
cattlemen. Under the treaty made when this country wa 
opened for settlement, the three thousand Apaches, Kio 
was, and Comanches had reserved for them four hundre 
and eighty thousand (480,000) acres of pasture, besid 
their allotments of one hundred and sixty (160) acres pe: 
capita, and from these pastures they will receive about 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars ($125,000 
annually. 

Then the one and a half million dollars ($1,500,000 ) 
the government will hold in trust for them—after paying 
them soon one-half million dollars ($500,000) —will bring 
in seventy-five thousand dollars ($75,000) in inte: 
est, making them still an income of two hundred thou 
sand dollars ($200,000) annually. Besides this each In 
dian will probably lease his allotment to a white mai 
for a goodly sum, so that the average Indian family wil! 
have an inéome of about a thousand dollars ($1,000) an 
nually. The Wichitas and affiliated tribes will also 1 
ceive a large amount from the government for their sm 
plus lands, and if they continue to work but little, an 
learn to use their income wisely, they would be comfort 
ably provided for. But many Indians are inveterat: 
gamblers, and soon part with their “ grass money ” or an 
other income. 

The leasing of these allotments and the payment of a 
money due the Indians will be made at the Administrati 
building at the Anadarko agency, and hundreds of thoi 
sands of dollars will thus annually be put in circulatior 

From the quiet, yet busy life of the past few years, wit 
the Indians living peaceably in their grass houses, tepe 
and summer arbors, we have suddenly had thrust upon | 
the noise, life, bustle, and commerce necessary when a cit 
of five thousand or more is gathered from all parts of t! 
country, bringing the peculiarities noticeable in differe: 
portions of our Union. They have come by every kno 
method of conveyance. The “ prairie schooner ” has bev 
constantly in sight, campers plentiful in the woods a1 
on the river’s banks. Whole families lived for weeks 
these wagons and small tents while they waited for t 
long-looked for opening day, August 6th, 1901. 

The Rock Islanc Railway for weeks past has broug! | 
in long trains of people and longer ones of produce, lu 
ber, stocks of goods, ete., handling hundreds of ears so1 
days. From an office managed by two men suddenly || 
became necessary to employ twenty men, night and da 
With trains almost hourly, still the supplies will not m¢ 
the demands. In vain “ camera fiends” tried to cat 
satisfactory views of the crowded trains—it was all onc 5 
life was worth to push through thousands of passenger. 
hundreds of loaded cars, and innumerable wagons. 

On the morning of August 6th the town-site of Ai 
darko was mainly a large corn-field, with only the au 
tioneer’s stand and the two national banks located in 
tents, just north of the auctioneer’s stand, ready for bu 
ness. As cash had to be paid for all lots bought, th 
tented banks in the corn-field handled almost fabulo:'s 
sums of money and did a rushing business. 

It was a sight to see the numerous heads crowdi!iz 
through the corn-stalks on that morning, eager to reac!i 
the banks and the auctioneer’s stand. Many hundre«s 
walked from the railroad so near, as the long train ™ 
loaded its passengers, while conveyances of all descri 
tions brought in anxious bidders. 

Soon lots began to be occupied by tents, ready for bus! 
ness, until houses could be erected. Soon hammers an 
saws were heard on all sides, even far into the night, a! 
often buildings were seen in the morning where none 
existed the day before. 

One week’s time witnessed a busy city, with wide 
streets lined with tents and buildings, springing up in the 
midst of the corn. In two weeks’ time street sprinklers 
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vere leveling the corn rows and laying the dust. Tele- 
plone poles were placed all over the city, broad side-walks 
»laced in front of the business houses, while city airs pre- 
tiled everywhere. A wide-awake commercial club was 


organized to look after the city’s interests. At the end 


f the first month five hundred (500) buildings were 
ompleted or in course of erection. Eighteen lumber 
irds have done a rushing business and cannot get in cars 
ist enough to fill the orders. 

It is estimated that fifty grocery stores are doing busi- 
ess here, while drug stores, hardware, and others are al- 
ost beyond counting. Real estate and lawyers’ signs 

re found in every block, and many odd signs can be read 
vhile passing along the streets. Three newspapers sup 
ply the demand for fresh news 

Quite a good portion of the $188.000 derivéd from the 
sale of lots here will be used in making permanent im- 
provements, erecting a suitable court-house and other 
ounty buildings. 

With so many advantages from her position on the 
Wishita River, with her never-failing water supply, with 
her famous falls capable of running mills and of lighting 

large city, with her fine wells of water, abundance of 
timber, excellent railroad facilities. a fertile country sur- 
ounding her, with the agency headquarters adjoining, 

t which much business of importance must always be 
transacted—all these assure us of the permanent pros- 
perity of Anadarko, the new county seat of Caddo County, 
‘klahoma. 


The Dramatic Season Opens. 


ly is passing strange that the amusement-loving pub- 
lic in New York has so long tolerated the wretched sys- 
em, Which some leading theatres are still encouraging, 
if selling the best seats, at extravagant prices, through 
idewalk ticket speculators. The Herald, to whom too 
nuch praise cannot be given, recently took hold of this 
ubject and, as the result of its warfare, it is hoped 
that the nuisance will be abated. It does not sound well 
to hear that the best seats in Weber & Fields’ are not 
n sale at the box-office, but are intrusted to a selling 
igent, in the guise of a ticket speculator, on the side- 
valk. This allegation is made by the Herald and has 
wen denied. At the Knickerbocker, where the rush for 
eats to see “ The Rogers Brothers in Washington ” has 
heen immense, the proprietor, Mr. Al. Hayman, has be- 
eun open war on the speculators, and it is hoped that he 
vill drive them from the street. This nuisance of side- 
walk speculation in theatre seats has gone too far. The 
public should refuse persistently to attend any theatre 
that countenances ticket speculators. I shall have some- 
thing further to say about this subject. 
The most original, striking—lI will not say sensational 
play of the season is * The Red Kloof,” at the new Savoy 
Theatre, by Paul M. Potter, a five-act drama, with ex- 
cellent streaks of comedy. The interest centres about 
Louis Mann, who is cast for the principal character, that 
of Pict Prinsloo, and a wonderful characterization it is. 
Mr. Mann has never created a more eccentric character 
than that of the crafty, secretive, cunning Boer. Igno- 
rant but not superstitious, close but not miserly, affee- 
tionate but inconsiderate, Piet Prinsloo is a typical Boer. 
rhe old South African farmer looks like a fool, but does 
not act like one, excepting when passion overmasters him 
in the hour of apparent betrayal. The play is full of 
lights and shadows and its success hinges on the fine 
irtistic creation by Mr. Mann of a most extraordinary 
part. Miss Lipman does all that can be done to add to 
the interest, by a careful presentation of Prinslovo’s 
daughter, Mona, and the support of Stephen Maley, 
Lionel Adams, and Lillie Hall, is good. 
Harry B. Smith was decidedly successful in his effort 
o make his latest and one of his most pleasant musical 
comedies, * Liberty Belles,” sensational. The rise of the 
urtain at the Madison Square Theatre reveals to the 
stonished audience the dormitory of a young ladies’ 
minary, with a number of young ladies apparently fast 
sleep in the different beds. A midnight supper of the 
‘irls is proposed, in which they all join, and the antics 
of this merry crowd of roystering and decidedly pretty 
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school girls in their nightgowns and pajamas consti 
tute virtually all there is of the performance. The songs 
are lively, and the musie quick, with plenty of dancing 
and by-play. Harry Gilfoil, who sings like a comedian 
and whistles like a bird, is one of the most original of the 
specialties, and is an entertainment in himself. There 
are no very noticeable names in the cast, but Etta Butler, 
Sandol Milliken, and Augusta Glose, have a little more 
than some of the others to do, and do it well. 

The rise of Mr. James T 
Daly’s to its star attraction, has been rapid, and, better 


Powers, from call-boy at 
yet, has been won on merit. Powers made a hit in * San 
Toy” at Daly’s last season, and is making another in 
* The Messenger Boy,” this year, although the latter is 
neither as brilliant nor as interesting as “San Toy 

But Powers is a favorite and has the wisdom to do his 
best to please. It is not wholly his fault if he is much 
alike in everything he undertakes and if his face, voice. 
aie i Messenge1 
Boy ” is a musical comedy that ran with great success at 


and gestures are always just the same. 


the London Gaiety, and bids fair to run through the 
season at Daly’s. The hit. next to that of the leading 
man, is made by May Robson, the Messenger Boy's 
mother. Miss Robson is perhaps the most original 
woman on the stage in her treatment of the parts as 
signed her. Unlike Mr. Powers, she is never the same. 
Two more dissimilar artists could scarcely be brought to 
gether, and dissimilarity often breeds success. It cer 
tainly has done so in this instance. 

EK. H. Sothern, with just half a dozen to support him, 
is presenting “ Richard Lovelace,” at the Garden Theatre. 
The play, written by Lawrence Irving. is not the best 
in which I have seen Sothern, and. outside of the third 
act, is somewhat tiresome, but the fault is not Sothern’s 
—it is the play’s. 
orable, courageous, and sincere, true in his affections 
and abiding in his faith. 


He is the real cavalier—honest. hon 
The revelation of the play is 
the success of Miss Cecilia Loftus—we used to call her 
* Cissy.” when she was in the vaudeville. It seemed like 
a rash venture for her to attempt the part of Sothern’s 
leading lady in a formidable drama, but she does exceed 
ingly well, and fairly shares in the honors of the per 
formance. 

To one who has generally found sparkling, light 
comedy at the Lyceum, * The Forest Lovers.” a drama- 
tization by Miss Clo Graves, of Maurice Hewlett’s ro- 
mance, proved heavy and disappointing. It was beau 
tifully staged and presented with all the perfection of 
art to be found at the Lyceum. Miss Bertha Galland 
was given an opportunity to shine as a star, and was not 
wholly disappointing, but she was not super-excellent. 
Mr. Harry B. Stanford, her leading support, in presence 
voice, and acting, meets every requirement. 
ble of still better things. 

Nothing more delicious can be found on the New 
York stage than Miss Barrymore, in “ Captain Jinks of 
the Horse Marines.” This play ran successfully all last 
season and retains such popularity that it bids fair to 
run through another without a break. It is clean, 
pretty, and charming. 

Soisterous fun is still found at Weber & Fields’. where 
“ Hoity Toity ’ and the burlesque of “ Diplomacy ” are 
the attractions, but “ The Rogers Brothers.” at the 
Knickerbocker, are sharing in the popularity of this sort 
of entertainment, and the crowds at both theatres in- 
dicate that the masses love to laugh. and that they laugh 
at a good many things that are not very funny. 

The popularity of John Drew, at the Empire, in * The 
Second in Command,” and of William Faversham, at the 
Criterion, in “ A Roval Rival,” still bring out large audi 
ences. The true worth of the performance of J. H. Stod 
dart, in “ The Bonny Brier Bush,” at the Republic, has 
not been fully recognized. 


He is capa 


This venerable actor has never 
had a stronger part, and, while the play is a little slow 
it has effective climaxes. Stoddart is the only member 
of the old dramatic school now conspicuous on the New 
York stage as a star. It is well worth while to com 
pare his finished acting with the ragged performances of 
some of his contemporaries who are drawing more money. 

One of the best companies of the season is supporting 
Mr. James K. Hackett, at Wallack’s, in “ Don Cesar’s 
Return.” Mrs, Fiske, at the Manhattan Theatre, in 
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‘Miranda of the Baleony,” is again testifying to her 
vreat accomplishments in her chosen art. 

* Madame Butterfly ” is one of the most successful 
little plays that has been brought out this season at 
Proctor’s entertainments, and Mlle. Pilar Morin has done 
exceedingly well in the part which Miss Blanche Bates 
first made popular in this city. 

Grace George, who made a mark as “ Her Majesty,” 
at the Manhattan, last season, is to open at the Republic 
shortly, in a new play, written especially for her. 

Cinquevalli, who has just finished a remarkable en 
gagement at Keith's, is the most wonderful juggler of 
modern times. 

rhe appearance of David Warfield at the Bijou 
Theatre as a star in “ The Auctioneer,” a characte 
comedy by Lee Arthur and Charles Klein, staged by David 
Warfield 


portrays the character of a Jew who graduates from the 


Belasco, meets with a good measure of success, 


proprietorship ota cheap clothing house in Hester Street 
to a luxurious home on Lexington Avenue, loses his 
money, and finally returns to his more humble and fat 
happier life in the Jewish quarter. Warfield displays 
considerable dramatic talent in his new effort, and could 
do a great deal better in a play better adapted to his 
peculiar abilities. The second act in “ The Auctioneer,” 
with its cheap love-making and its tedious talk, might 
well be eliminated, or be cut down at least one-half. rhe 
interest centres wholly in Warfield, and his support 
therefore requires and deserves little attention, 

Another independent producing manager will appear 
in New York this season, a young, progressive, and ex 
perienced man, Mr. Henry B. Harris. He will produce 
Leo Ditrichstein’s new play, “* The Last Appeal,” and 
also continue as business manager for Amelia Bingham 
in “* The Climbers,” and for her new play, which will be 
presented in January. Mr. Harris for many years has 
been the manager of traveling companies controlled by 
his father, or at least by the well-known firm of Rich & 
Harris, and in the heyday of the Columbia Theatre, in 
Boston, was its resident manager. He has also had sev 
eral stars in charge, including Mrs. Langtry, May Lrwin 
and Peter F. Dailey. 
worthy competitor for the spoils and honors of the 


Mr. Harris may be welcomed as ; 


theatrical arena, and there cannot be too many of them 
Two things have been clearly demonstrated during 
the first three weeks of the Castle Square Opera Com 
pany’s season of grand opera in English at the Broadway 
Theatre. First, that Mr. Savage has put together an 
absolutely adequate organization for giving well-balanced 
and finely-rounded performances of the standard works, 
and, secondly, that New York will cordially receive and 
generously support fine performances of the standard 
operas in English. JASON. 


First Monument to President McKinley. 


NEVER Was a “ prophet more highly honored in his 
‘own country ” than was President McKinley by the 
people of Ohio, the State where he was born and where 
he passed all the days of his life not given up to public 
duty at Washington and elsewhere. Ohioans, without 
regard to creed or party, were proud of him, and by 
many thousands of them, including his friends and neigh- 
bors at Canton, he was held in the bonds of an affection 
comparable only in depth and intensity to that which 
binds together the members of a loving family. He was 
theirs and they were his, first, last. and always. — It 
Was quite fitting, therefore, that the first monument to 
be erected in memory of William MelWinley should be 
by the citizens of the State where he was loved so well. 
This monument, shown in our illustration, stands in the 
public square at Sandusky, Ohio. It was erected by the 
Masonic fraternity of that city, under the direction of 
Mr. David M. Arndt, who twenty years ago had charge 
of the erection of a monument to President Garfield. 
One of the inscriptions on the monument are the beau- 
tiful and touching words uttered by President McKinley 
with his dying breath: “ It is God’s way; His will be 


done.” The present memorial is of a temporary nature. 
It was dedicated with simple and impressive ceremonies 
on September 19th, the day of the funeral at Canton. 























GETTING READY FOR TROUBLE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


THE BATTLE-SHIP “INDIANA” AND THE GUN-BOAT “ MARIETTA,” WHICH WILL SAIL FOR THE CARIBBEAN SEA SHORTLY, BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
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HACKETT, IN “ DON CASSAR’S RETURN,” 
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CECILIA LOFTUS, IN “ RICH- @ _ AT WALLACK’S. 
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MAY ROBSON AND JAMES T. POWERS, IN “ THE MADEMOISELLE PILAR MORIN, HARRY B. STANFORD, LEADING WITH BERTHA MISS GRACE GEORGE, 
MESSENGER BOY,” AT DALY’S. AT PROCTOR’S. GALLAND, AT THE LYCEUM. 

















ACT 1., IN “ THE RED KLOOF,” ONE OF THE STRONGEST NEW DRAMAS OF THE SEASON, AT THE RENOVATED SAVOY. 


SPIRITED OPENING OF THE DRAMATIC SEASON IN NEW YORK. 


SOME OF THE MOST NOTABLE ATTRACTIONS AND THE LEADING CHARACTERS IN THEM. 
See Page 363, 

















FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 








Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 


Now ready for distribution, 
and mailed upon request, 


October Descriptive List of 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Branch Office 65 State St., Albany 





THE 


eal Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


\uthorized Capital . . . $1,600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 

aults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 

‘iphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
r “ty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 

gent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 





lo be 


\luch more so to be 


‘«fixed for life” is desirable. 
‘* fixed for death.” 
ihere is no temporal way for the latter 
tter than life insurance. Consult the 
Penn Mutua LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., P hilad 





NOTICE TO TAXPAY ERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
BUREAU_FOR THE COLLECTION OF 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREET, 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NEW YORK, OCTOBER 7, 1901. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 


TAXES, 


Assessment 


s of Real Estate, Personal Property and Bank 
Stock in the City of New York for the year 1901, and 
the warrants for the collection of taxes, have been 


ered to the undersigned, and that all the taxes on 
issessment rolls are now due and payable at the 
« of the Receiver of ‘Taxes in the borough in which 
the property is located, as follows: 
rough of Manhattan, No. 57 Chambers Street, Man 
h in, i J. a 
rough of The Bronx, 
The Bronx, N. Y. 
rough of ve” i Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8 Municipal 
B ing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
! co of Queens, corner Ji ickson avenue 
Long Island C ity, 
Borough of Richmond, 
B on, Staten Island, N. 
ise ot pe iyme nt on or be fore the 1st day ot Novem 
I xt, the person so paying shall be entitled to the 


corner Third and Tremont 


a ues, 


and Fifth 


Richmond Building, New 
: 


be ts mentioned in section g15 of the Greater New 
\ Charter (chapter 378, Laws of 1897), viz: A de- 
du n of interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
between the day of such payment and the rst day of 
December next. 

DAVID E. AUSTEN 


Receiver of Taxes. 


HAVEN & STOUT, 
Bankers ana Brokers 


! NASSAU STREET (Cor. Wall St. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Bonds, Stocks, Cotton, Grain. 
GALINGER & HEIDELBERG 


Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 
20 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 








SOLICIT ORDERS for purchase or sale, for 
cash or margin, 10 shares and upwards. Commission 


one-sixteenth, 


STOCKS, BONDS AND WHEAT. 


A daily market letter giving outline of market free 
upon application 
—— 
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Hints to Money-makers 








A Loss of six or seven hundred million 
bushels of corn, at fifty cents a bushel, 
means a loss of from three hundred to 


three hundred and fifty million dollars to 
this loss 
inferred from the fact that 


it is equivalent to three or four dollars a 


the farming masses. How vast 


really is can be 


and child in 
Railroad reports reveal the 


head for every man, woman, 
the country. 
fact that 


creased 


times bring a 
traffic. When people 
like to travel, 


passengers is a 


good largely in 
passenger 
and a car- 


deal 


or sometimes a 


have money 
load of 
profitable than a carload, 
trainload, of freight. <A 
roads show in their annual reports that in- 


they 
great more 


number of rail- 
creased earnings have been dependent, to a 
great extent, on increased passenger traf- 
fic. If the Western farmers suffer severely 
from the drought they will certainly travel 
less, and added to the loss of freight will 
be as great a loss in the passenger depart- 
ment. 

But the spirit of speculation is still rife. 
The unprecedented boom which closed witha 
tragical climax on the 9th of May was car- 
ried along on the wave of public expectation 
of great financial operations that would 
unite competing railroad systems under a 


harmonious and permanent agreement. 
The rude shock that followed the bitter 
Northern Pacific contest and that broke 


the market 
dence has not been forgotten. 


and seriously unsettled confi- 
And yet, so 
eager are the public to make money, that 
they are listening again to reports of new 
Wnion Pacific combinations, a new amalga- 
mation of the Gould lines, the organization 
of a great copper combination, and of vari- 
ous other colossal events in the financial 
world which are to mark the beginning of 
I hear that 


some of the largest operators, in prepara- 


a widespread bull movement. 


tion for this advance, have borrowed large 


amounts of money at home and abroad, 


realizing that a decided advance in the rate 
of interest would surely abort a bull move- 


ment at the start. The creation of many 
new banks in small towns throughout the 
West and the South under the new cur- 
rency act, it was hoped, would relieve the 
fiscal institutions of New York from the 
customary heavy draughts for the fall 


movement of the crops, The reluctance of 
make 


long-time loans shows that the coast is not 


our great banking institutions to 


entirely clear. 


There is little doubt that the controlling 
powers in the Street seek an opportunity 
{o spring new surprises on the public to 


stimulate speculation. The increased earn- 


ings of such systems as the Erie, the Read- 


ing, and many of the smaller lines in the 


West and South, might justify the declara- 


tion of dividends on some non-dividend 


payers, and of increased dividends on 


others, though, in view of the expectation 
of reduced earnings next year, such a 
course could not be justified on conserva- 


tive grounds. Some of the smaller systems, 


like Kansas City Southern, Long Island 
Railroad, Toledo, St. Louis and Western, 


and Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville, 
are strengthening their positions materi- 
ally, and it is the general understanding 
that these and numerous other roads, 
cluding the Southern have been 
put in prime condition by large expendi- 
tures for maintenance and improvement, so 
that the surplus earnings will continue to 
make a better showing. United States Ex- 
press stock has been quietly sought by in- 
siders who know that while it is paying 
only three per cent. per annum it is 
ing twice that amount, and will be put on 
a four-per-cent. basis before the year is 
out. 

Some of the industrials, especially the 
preferred stocks, are to be still further ad- 
vanced, if market conditions warrant the 
effort. Remarkable statements of earnings 
are being given out, and advances are 
predicted in International Paper, United 


Railway, 


earn- 


States Leather preferred, American Ice pre- 
ferred, Amalgamated Copper, National Salt 
United States Steel, 


dividend-paying industrials. 


preferred, and other 
It is well for 
the fate 
ber of industrials that were supposed to 
but that 


discovered to be in need of more 


investors to remember of a num- 


be stanch dividend-payers, were 
suddenly 
was the forerun 


capital, which discovery 


ner of the total suspension of dividends, 


and, in some 


bankruptcy. 


cases, 
The 
trial corporations is not so stable and per 
manent 


of receiverships and 
business of the indus 
For this 
reason industrial preferred stocks sell as 
they do. If 
strength they 


as that of the railroads. 


low as they are to attain 
must prove their permanence 
by pursuing a conservative policy in the 
payment of dividends and by accumulat- 
ing an abundant surplus for the rainy days 
that are 


iron and steel corporations. 


sure to come, especially to the 
But for the 
surplus which the Carnegie Company ac- 
cumulated, and for that which the Stand- 
ard Oil Company neither would be 
the powerful corporation that it finally 
has recently called 
attention to the fact that the accumulation 
of a surplus reserve for the unexpected 


holds, 


was. A noted writer 


eentingencies which are constantly occur- 
ring in the iron and steel business is an 
This 


readers to 


indispensable condition of success. 
is a fact which I advise my 
carefully treasure up. 

The United States Steel Corporation is 
not, according to its recent report, making 
adequate provision for the future. It is 
certainly not charging off anything like 


what it should for deterioration of its 


plants. 


*“* Photographer,” Missouri: I would not invest 
in the stock of the Illinois Crude Oil and Fuel 
Co. I would not even speculate in it. 

“H.,”” Des Moines, Ia.: The concern is not 
rated high. I do not believe in any such schemes; 
reputable concerns do not engage in them. 

S.,”’ Chapinsville, Conn. I do not think the 
Federal Wireless Telegraph Co.’s stock will prove 
a good paying investment. If it is no better than 
the 4 Yr companies that have been exploited by 
Pike, advise you to leave it severely alone. 

eG ” Los Angeles, Cal.: I think well of it, 
more especially because of the firm's high stand- 
ing. (2) I have not advised its purchase because 
it is purely speculative, and I believe in conserva- 
tive investme nts only. 

a eS Toronto: No. (2) I know of no re- 
liable concern engaged in that sort of business. 
First-class bankers and brokers are willing to 
advise their clients freely, but such a thing as a 
reliable Wall Street ‘information bureau” deal- 
ing in sure tips on stocks does not exist. (3) 
They are not rated as of the best standing. (4) 
Ditto. 

“A. H.,” Brockton, Mass.: The Troy Copper 
Co. is developing a mining area in Arizona and 
has been promising dividends before the close of 
this year. I regard it more as a speculation than 
an investment, and not very much of either. (2) 
I cannot get reliable information regarding the 
Manhatta an Copper Co. Anonymous communica- 
tions are not answerec 

” South Amboy, N. J.: Your financial 
inquiry should have heen addre ssed to “* * Jasper,’ 
LestiE’s WEEKLY,” and your insurance inquiry 
to “*‘The Hermit,’ Lestre’s WEEKLY.” (1) 
do not advise the purchase of Bay State Gas, ex- 
cepting as one would buy a ticket in the lottery. 
Processes of reorganization may give the stock 
considerably higher value, or may wipe it out. 
The only thing that recommends it to speculators 
is that it sells so low that the purchaser cannot 
lose much. 

“Mrs. M.,” Portland, Me.: Among the low- 
priced stocks ‘are a most in favor are what are 
called the Junior Vanderbilts. (2) vane Erie 
and Western is in the control of the Vanderbilts 
and the stock is strongly held. I would not sac- 
rifice it, as the property is being put in fine con- 
dition by the diversion of the earnings to its main- 
tenance and improvement. Ultimately it should 
take considerably higher rank as a_ dividend- 
payer. (3) The steel strike has interfered. to 
some extent, with the canning business, and it is 
said that this has not been a good year for fruit 
packers and therefore not a good year for the 
American Sugar Co. I do not advise the pur- 
chase of the sugar stocks. 

Trustee,” Seattle, Wash.: It is intimated 
that the United States Steel Corporation will 
show a good example to other industrial combina- 
tions by taking the public into its confidence 
and publishing regular reports of its earnings. 
It is also intimated that it is arranging to in- 
crease its export trade by controlling foreign 
steamship lines which .will make very low freight 
charges. If the wages of workmen abroad are 
not reduced, this reduction in freight rates will 
put us on a better footing with export trade than 
we ever have been, but the tendency to low 
prices abroad, the result of trade stagnation, is 
very noticeable. I hesitate to advise purchases 
of United States Steel. It is estimated that 
plants costing not less than $50,000,000 are now 
being erected in western Pennsylvania, to com- 
pete with the United States Steel Corporation. 

‘].,” Buffalo: Many of the bears believe that 
Atchison common is a short sale, because it sold 
a year ago at about 26, and because the corn 
crop failure is liable to affect it seriously, but 


it seems to be strongly held. (2) Just how 
much the gentlemen’s agreement to maintain 
railroad rates amounts to, may be imagined 


from _the sensation caused by the announcement 
that John W. Gates, that arch speculator, is said 
to have acquired four bankrupt Western railways, 
which can be developed a extended so as to 
make trouble for the Chicago and Kansas City 
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lines, to the annoyance of the 
and Atchison systems. 
have always failed 
peats itself 

“* Banker,”’ Des Moines, Ia.: The earnings of 
Norfolk and Western, during the past fiscal year, 


Burlington, Alton, 
Gentlemen’s agreements 
in the past, and history re 


were equal to about 4 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred and 5 per cent. on the common stock. 
(2) The Wabash Railroad ought to profit very 


much by the refunding of many of its bonds, 
now bearing from four to seven per cent. in- 
terest. With good credit established, the Wabash 
ought to be able to float a 4 per cent. bond at 
par. (3) The Hocking Valley Railway earned 
during the past fiscal year a surplus equal to 
about 5 per cent. upon both classes of its shares. 
(4) Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville earned 
over 4 per cent. on the common stock last year, 
after allowing 4 per cent. on the preferred. The 
latter ought to be a good investment at prevailing 
prices 
Continued from page 368. 
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Opening the Foot-ball Season. 





Wirtn the last weeks of September comes the opening 
of the colleges and the beginning of the season’s foot-ball. 
For a week, at least, before the college takes up its 
academic duties the players are back and hard at work 
getting into shape. Long before that, however, the cap 
tains and managers have been busy arranging games, pro 
curing trainers, helpers, coaches, and seeing to the thou 
sand and one details of the coming season. In fact, many 
of these details have been arranged the preceding spring. 
Chis long preparation is quite necessary, for foot-ball at 
our large colleges has now become a big undertaking, in 
volving the entire time and attention of scores of people 
besides the players themselves. 

Take Harvard, for instance. ‘Soldiers’ Field,” the gift 
to the athletic association by Major Francis Lee Higgin- 
son, is covered with tracks, grand-stands and buildings; 
besides the men called * helpers,” who look after the 
paraphernalia of the various teams, and the workmen 
who take care of the tracks, fields, and buildings, police 
men, ushers, gate-keepers, referees, and accommodations 
for the visiting team have to be provided at every game. 
Often thirty thousand people come to the Yale game, and 
anything like one thousand for even one of the minor 
games is a small attendance. There are all kinds of 
tickets, of every color and price, from the “ H. A. A.” mem- 
bership tickets, sold only to undergraduates, to the blue 
‘Yale side” tickets. There are the vast stands rising 
tier on tier all around the gridiron which have to be 
divided into “ 
respond to the tickets; there are the newspaper men 
and their section to be looked after; there are badges 


sections ” and the seats numbered to cor 


and passes to be given to ushers and officials; there are 
the “ official * souvenirs and score cards; and last there 
is always the fight between the “ management ”’ and the 
* ticket speculators.” The receipts of the season are 
often over fifty thousand dollars and the expenses nearly 
as much. This means a lot of hard work for somebody 
and thus it is that preparations are begun so long before- 
hand and so much store is set on custom and precedent. 
Next come the players themselves, who do not bother 
their heads with the price of tickets or the cost of train 
ing table. They are a mixed-up lot of men, thick 
and thin, tall and short—some pale, bright-eyed, and 
nervous, others ponderous and slow; some are eager and 
willing, others lazy and sullen. <A writer in contrasting 
the English and American athletes recently said that the 
fundamental difference between them was that the Eng 
lishman played for the sake of the sport, but the 
Likewise with the mob of foot 
ball players that come “ out ” at the beginning of the sea 
son on Soldiers’ Field—they are not there for fun, but to 
win. To be sure, most of them love the game—they 
begun it in their “ prep” school and have no thought of 
giving it up. Others who know they have no hope of 
making the team, come out for the exercise, the good- 
fellowship, and the fun; but over all, as the big game 


American played to win. 


approaches, is the air that they are not there for fun, 
but to win. It is hard, serious business then. The men 
risk their lives and limbs recklessly if it is only a ques 
tion of winning. I remember seeing a man who had 
played guard in a big game come back to plain fare at 
Memorial the next day. He was pale and haggard, and 
looked as if he had just got out of serious sickness 
rather than a splendid athletic training. Two weeks of 
Memorial mutton and quiet study filled up the hollows in 
his cheeks and restored their rosy tint, He was but one 
instance of many that carry the work far past the point 
where it ceases to be fun. 

And besides the love of the fierce game that most play 
ers feel, to excel on the gridiron is to win the admira 
tion and esteem of the entire student body. The captain 
of the team is never forgotten when the class-day officers 
are elected. The doors of the most exclusive societies 
and fraternities are open to the “’varsity ” player. The 
only place where his privileges fail him is at the college 
“office.” when he has failed in the troublesome Novem 
ber “ hour exams.” During the foot-ball season the pub 
lie is treated to much learned talk about “ foot-ball ma 
terial,” ‘heavy material,” “ wealth” or “lack of ma- 


terial,” and the question may arise as to just what is 


meant. Well, a foot-ball team is a machine of eleven 
pieces, each piece being a young college student. 

It is the business of the coaches to take the best players 
that present themselves and teach each his trick, welding 
the whole into a unit—into a machine that works together 
without a hitch, each man doing his part exactly. Now 
each man, from guard to quarter-back. has a part to per 
form different from each other player. The line is heavy. 
the backs are runners, there must be some one to punt, 
to place-kick, and another to go down the field on punts, 
or to “ general” the team. Last year Harvard tried, for 
a few times, a freshman at guard who weighed 285 
pounds, and whom the students named “* Zeus.” He was 
fairly good, though lazy and good natured. at guard, 














STILLMAN'S WONDERFUL PUNTING, 


acting as a kind of anchor or mountain around which 
the storm raged. One day I saw him come in swift col 
lision with an opponent in the open; “ Zeus ”’ was jarred, 
but the opponent shot away like a billiard ball. “ See 
Zeus,” some mucher on the grand-stand would yell when 
the giant freshman waddled down the field. ‘ He runs 
like a turtle!’ One such man on a team is enough. 
Something more than mere weight is required of even the 
men in the centre of the line—they must have strength 
and agility to open up “ holes” in the opposing line, 
through which their runners can plunge. 

The men at the ends must be fleet of foot and sure 
tacklers, for it is their business to break through the 
interference and tackle the runner should he attempt to 
make a run arounl their end. I remember a trick the 
Carlisle Indians played on Campbell, who was playing 
end for Harvard. Just before the ball was put into play 
the Indian left end would leave his position and tear like 
mad around back of the Indian team, smashing head on 
into Campbell, who was thus prevented from stopping 
the runner who came close on his heels. But, like all 
trick plays, it only worked well once; at the second at 
tempt the Harvard backs moved up to Campbell's assist 
ance. The ends also need to be swift runners, for it is 
their duty to tear down the field on punts and tackle 
the opponent quarter-back as soon as he has caught the 
ball, thus preventing him from running it back. 

The right and left half-backs are always dodgers, who 
can double and turn and twist past innumerable clutching 
fingers. One of Harvard’s best half-backs, ex-Captain 
Ben Dibblee, is a short, thick-set, wiry fellow. Though a 
team may have its best player in the line, as Captain 
Hare, of Pennsy. Captain Brown, of Yale. or Jack Hallo 


well, of Liarvard, the full-back or quarter-back is quite 
apt to be the hero of the game. It is the business of the 
full-back to take the ball and “* plunge ” into—or, better 
speaking, onto—the line and carry it over for a gain. 
The more weight and power he can have, combined with 
speed and agility, the better. 1 1emember seeing Shirley 
Ellis, the Harvard full-back of 99 and 1900, go into Me- 
A workman, who looked like 
an ex-sailor, was shoveling snow outside,and he put down 


morial for lunch one day. 


his shovel to gaze in dumb wonder at the massive shoul 
ders and back of the retreating player. Ellis also got his 
“HH” for the high jump, which practice, no doubt, stood 
him in good stead when he “ hurdled the line” on the 
gridiron. The difference between a line man and a back, 
as regards the matter of weight, was expressed by Ellis 
to Boal, the ex-’varsity guard. “ Your weight,” said 
Ellis, “is all in your waist and hips; mine is all in my 
shoulders and chest.” 

The quarter-back is the field-marshal, or general, of 
the team—he directs the plays by giving the signals, he 
puts the ball in play, often carrying it himself. When 
the other team has the ball he stays far down the field 
to catch any runner that may get past his line. Captain 
Daly, the Harvard quarter-back, and also quarter-back of 
the all-American team, was a little man of medium height, 
and weighing but little over a hundred and fifty, yet he 
was a sure tackler, a skillful runner back of punts, and 
in the Yale game in ’98 made one of the fiercest tackles 
known in foot-ball history. Eli, the Yale runner, had got 
clear of all but Daly, and was on his way to a touchdown. 
Daly, however, stopped him in his tracks, throwing him 
with such force that he broke his collar-bone. 

As I have said before, each place in a foot-ball fim 
requires a different sort of man from every other, but 
the fundamental requirement of all foot-ball players is 
For a team to play foot-ball and win it must be 
able to concentrate all its force at a given point so quickly 
and so skillfully that the other team has not time to col 
lect its forces and meet it at the point of attack. It is 
simply the old story of “ getting the jump” on the other 
follow. For the cultivation of speed, Coach Lewis, of 
Harvard, rigged up a long, padded bar on rollers. . The 
players were then lined up in front of it, and at the signal 
they “bucked” the bar with might and main. One side of 
the line always got ahead of the other, pushing the bar 
around; the slow side of the line was then “ roundly 
JULIAN BURROUGHS. 


Good Coffee Maker. 
EXPERIENCE WITH THE BERRY. 
‘I have gained twenty-five pounds since | ieft off 


coffee and began drinking Postum Food Coffee in its 


speed. 


cursed ” for slowness. 





place. 

‘I had become very thin in flesh and suffered tort 
ures with heartburn, was a nervous wreck with head 
ache practically all the time until one dreadful day when 
the good doctor told me I must quit drinking coffee, as 
he had nothing left to try, to relieve me. 

* T could not drink tea and had tried everything else, 
even Postum, but put it by at the first trial, because it 
was tasteless. 

* Forced to it again, | determined to see if it could 
not be made palatable and found at once that when | 
followed directions and boiled it long enough, I not 
only liked it, but gave it to my husband for several 
days without his finding it out. I have the name of 
making splendid coffee, and we always used the best, 
but of late I have given Postum to guests many times in 
place of coffee and have never been detected yet. 

“Our four children have not drank coffee for three 
years, and all have gained health and flesh since using 
Postum. One son, who was always sick, has been greatly 
benefited by its use, and, as above stated, I have gained 
twenty-five pounds since taking up Postum. I am 
healthier to-day than I have been for years and give 
Postum all the credit. Please do not use my name in 
public.” 

This lady lives in Burlington, Iowa, and the name 
will be furnished by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek. Mich.. to those interested. 






































BACKS RUSHING INTO LINE. 


ELLIS MAKING A TOUCHDOWN. 
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YOUR YACHTING FRIENDS ALL HAVING NEGLECTED TO SEND 
YOU AN INVITATION, YOU EMBARKED UPON AN EXCUR- 
SION BOAT (AT FIVE DOLLARS A TICKET. ) 





—| 

















OFF CONEY ISLAND THE YACHTS 
WERE SIGHTED. 
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AND FOR A TIME YOU REALLY DID NOT CARE 
WHICH BOAT WON. 

















ON THE WAY DOWN, YOU GOT YOUR MONEY’S WORTH IN 
INFORMATION ABOUT YACHT-RACING FROM LOUD- 
VOICED FELLOW-PASSENGERS 




















——- AND IN OBSERVING THE MILLINERY WHICH MOST 
OF THE WOMEN APPEARED TO CONSIDER 
APPROPRIATE TO A YACHT-RACE., 











WHEREUPON YOU DISCOVERED THAT YOUR HIRED 
MARINE-GLASSES WOULD NOT WORK. 

















ABOUT NOON THE WATER GOT ROUGH, BUT UNFEELING 
PERSONS NEAR YOU INSISTED UPON EATING LUNCH. 























AS THE RACE PROCEEDED, THE MAN ON YOUR RIGHT 

DECLARED THAT THE “SHAMROCK” WAS AHEAD, 
WHILE THE MAN ON YOUR LEFT INSISTED 
THAT THE “COLUMBIA” WAS LEADING. 


BUT ALL YOU SAW OF THE RACES WAS A LARGE 
FLEET OF EXCURSION BOATS AND YACHTS——— 
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~—-AND TWO SMALL, WHITE SPECKS ON THE HORIZON—LIKE THIS. 











Photographs by Glen Allen. 


SO, AFTER YOU REACHED THE CITY YOU BOUGHT ALL THE AFTERNOON PAPERS AND 
SPENT THE EVENING FINDING OUT WHAT REALLY HAPPENED. 


HOW THE AVERAGE PERSON SAW THE YACHT-RACES. 
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Out-door Sporting News. 








CONSIDERABLE surprise has been expressed in many 
quarters over the fact that the big college foot-ball 

DOT elevens are having so much trouble 
Fe . prorsh with the smaller teams this year. 
NO Lt NGEK .The critics seem to forget that the 
A MONOPOLY. 


mystery and 
that the knowledge and science have developed remark- 
ably during the last few years. Years ago the Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Pennsylvania teams simply swept the 
other colleges off the field. The little fellows had no 
chance, and when the lesser lights went upon the grid- 
iron they were looked upon as only fair material for the 
other fellows to practice upon. Strategic manceuvres 
and crushing mass plays were unsolvable enigmas to 
them, and the result of the game was anything from 20 
to 0 to 60 to 0 against them. Now the experts have 
gone out from the larger universities to coach the smaller 


game is no longer a 


universities and colleges, and the mysteries and science 
of the game have spread. The smail fry, aching under 
disgraceful thumpings of other years, have drilled their 
beef and young muscle upon proper lines, and when the 
big fellows come along they have to play foot-ball to 
win. Base-ball went through the same line, and other 
sports are merely following as the interests in those 
sports develop. It is the same in golf, and it will be 
the same during the winter in hockey. The American 
‘ players have at last grasped the science of this Canadian 
expect to see the American 
Canadian 


sport, and in another year 
players able to hold their own with their 
cousins. Returning to the gridiron, it is surprising that 
Harvard, Yale, and Pennsylvania should all be scored 
against on one day, as they were recently. Princeton’s 
two opponents up to that time were too weak to expect 
result than a wholesale scoring of points by 

Columbia has shown a material improve- 
bad start at Buffalo. In the first four 
Indians played they 
college teams are 


any other 
the Tigers. 
ment since her 
games the Carlisle 
against three times. But the big 
slowly, but surely, being whipped into line, and the 
games from now on ought to be doubly interesting. 
I have information of the most positive sort that 
not one or two, but many prominent amateurs in several 
Shien anes branches of sport had better be more 
AMATEURS ., careful in the future than they have 
HAD BETTER been in the past. The governing 
BEWARE. bodies in both the athletic and 
cycling worids have been unusually energetic of late, 
and | would not be surprised to hear before long that 
some prominent record-breakers were informed that it 
would be better for all concerned if they came out openly 
hereafter and accepted cash instead of medals. The con- 
tinuous cycling meets in the East this year had the ef- 
fect anticipated. Certain amateurs have been “ starred ’ 
with the usual result, and several I could mention will 
be riding as professionals next season or not at all. 
Certain amateur athletes are already under surveillance. 
Their fate will be hard, for professional athletics in this 
country do not amount to much. There have been cer- 
tain rumors regarding some golf players, but the friends 
of the players in question have pretty effectively stopped 
the gossip. It may break out again, however, at any 
minute. I take no stock in the talk about a revolt against 
the Amateur Athletic Union. 
A great deal of money has been expended by the auto- 
mobile manufacturers on both sides of the Atlantic turn- 
ae .ing out racing machines, and our 
AUTOMOBILE wealthy men have purchased those 
OF THE machines at fancy prices. Their life 
FUTURE lived, but those who pur- 
chase machines of this sort can afford the luxury, so 
it is probably their own affair. I hear, however, that 
at the coming automobile shows to be held in this coun- 
iry the exhibit of racing machines will be much smaller 


were scored 


is short 






MISS J. ANNA CARPENTER, ONE OF THE BEST WOMEN 
GOLFERS OF THE WEST. 


than was the case last year. What the great body of 
people want is a practical machine which will travel 
uneven and rutty roads. A wonderful im- 
provement has been made in the Ameracan machine dur- 
ing the last year. The industry is prosperous, but its 
limit is small in the purely sporting field. Had we 
roads like those of Europe racing machines would have 
a better chance. The Empire City track, near New York, 
is‘the only one in this country where speed automobile 


over our 


trials can be made with any degree of safety, and it is far 
from satisfactory to the handlers who have a_ proper 
regard for their bones. 

Wealthy enthusiasts who have adopted polo as their 
chief recreation have been discussing of late the plan of 
RORROWING borrowing players, which has been in 


Ay year. Foxhall P. 

Pf _ favor the plan, but 
that a rule should be made prohibiting the practice, 
especially in important games. 

The tournament for the golf championship for women 
at Baltusrol recently turned out to be about the liveliest 
WOMEN in the plaheny of the gncne. The — 
PLAYING petition was more interesting than 

; . ever before, and the entry list was a 
GOLF. record-breaker. Our fair sisters and 
cousins have made startling progress in this healthful 
out-door recreation during the last two years. It is a 
splendid exercise for the fair sex, and they have taken 
up the Scotch sport with more enthusiasm than they 


vogue more or less during the past 
Keene is said to 
others believe 


have ever evinced in any other pastime in recent years. 
The foot-bail season is still too young to be able to 
draw any satisfactory conclusions from the games played 
to date. <As in base-ball, requires 


THE several weeks to get the men playing 
FOOT-BALL together as they should. Columbia’s 
OUTLOOK. ¢ F 


defeat at Buffalo was a surprise, but 
it does not mean that the team is weak, but rather that 
the players are not yet in condition for hard work. 
Then Coach Sandford is not satisfied with the condi- 
tions as they exist. Yale, Harvard, and Pennsylvania 
have done good work in their preliminary play. Among 
the smaller colleges and schools the same lively interest 
is manifested in the sport. It would not be a bad idea 
for these smaller teams to give more attention to kicking 
goals from the field. With their light lines they have 
little chance of beating down their more formidable op- 
ponents, but there are few games in which they have 
not a chance for a goal from the field. 

Now that the season is over the club owners cannot 
afford to allow the present conditions to remain as they 

oe are much longer. The National and 
BASE-BALL American leagues must -be brought 
SEASON together under one agreement. There 
ENDED. . : ~ 
is no other business course to be pur- 
sued. Pittsburg deserves the honors won bravely. Splen- 
didly managed, the team controlled by Dreyfuss was a 
factor from the start, as predicted. ‘The only surprise 
of the season was the fight the Philadelphias gave the 
Brooklyns for second place. Had Brooklyn’s pitchers 
been in shape early in the season Pittsburg would have 
had a fight indeed. GeEorGE E, STACKHOUSE. 


Sporting Queries: Answered. 


‘Joun C. Bartes,’”’ Cleveland: Princeton éaptured the college 
me -ball championship, winning the final game played in New 

‘ork. soens of final game: Princeton, 5; Yale, 2. 

*““Mary Edgar,” Providence: Many of the dealers make a 
practice of remodeling golf balls after they have been used. 
The process is said to be quite successful and while such balls 
woule not be used in championship matches, they do quite well 
enough for practice games. 

‘William Ahrens”: The contest between McCoy and Corbett 
was decided in New York. The referee, Charlie White, gave the 
decision to Corbett, although neither fighter seemed to be in 
earnest. Experts believe that the contest was pre-arranged and 
developments since carry out this opinion. 

“James Gilligan,”” Chicago: The Amateur Athletic Union is 
supposed to have jurisdiction over all amateur contests and rec- 
ords. Address James E. Sullivan, the secretary, No. 18 Park 
Place, New York City. For cycling records and sanctions ad- 
dress A. G. Batchelder, No. 150 Nassau Street, New York 
City. If you wish to become a professional notify the associa- 
tion’s representative in your district. 

**William Mooney,” Providence: In a game of draw poker 
you must take the cards you asked for, providing the player be- 
yond you has been served. The blunder is your own and you 
will be compelled to discard to fit your draw. 

“Constant Reader,’ Buffalo: You lose your wager. Siam- 
rock II. did not win a race. The drifting matches were called 
off, as the yachts could not finish the course in the time pre- 
scribed. 
“J. B. Christie,” Philadelphia: The automobile you ask about 
is well made and said to be serviceable. The machines vary in 
weight from 700 to 4,000 pounds. For heavy roads the machine 
should not be too light. G. BE. S 


Hints to Money-makers. 


Continue. from page 365. 


# W.,” Brooklyn: Letter satisfactory. 
“R.,” Brooklyn: Answer satisfactory. 
wa ty Cincinnati, O.: Answer was sent you by mail. 
not, been received? 
"3s Dansville, N. Y.: I would not advise a woman whose 
money is in a reliable savings-bank at 4 per cent. to invest it 


a Sa ig 

T.,” Rahway, N. J.: I do not odviee its purchase. (2) No. 
(3) Tiere is such a company, but it is a pure speculative gamble. 
(4) I do not know. 

“—.,” Bath, Me.: The industrial stocks to which you refer are 
not dealt in on Wall Street. Their annual reports are not at hand 
and I ys therefore advise you. 

eo * New York: The copper outlook has not improved and 
I we. not be in a hurry to buy Amalgamated. (2) Anonymous 
communications will not be answered. 

“* Subscriber,” Hamilton, O.: The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Ice Company is held in January, and the onal report will be 
given out at that time. (2) Note your request. 

“97,” Plattsville, Wis.: <A pretty safe bond is the sper -cent. 
Kansas City Southern issue, selling around 66 or 67. <A cheap 
industrial is american Ice preferred at prevailing prices. 

*X. Y.,” Toledo, O New York Electric Vehicle is selling at 


Has it 


less than the assessment. 
made, it has valuable franthises 


While no reports of this company 

, and in good hands ought to 

growing property. (2) Write to the subscription department. 
M. D.,”” Kendham, Penn.: Atchison common last year s 


as low as 42 and this year as high as 77 3-8. October 6th, 19 
it was selling at 281-4. Many regard it as a good short sa 
but one shouid- be in position to protect his operations. I wo 


not advise slender margins. 

* B.,” Zanesville, O.: United States Express stock has bee 
selling around go it has been paying only 3 per cent. per annu 
but the dividend will be increased in Novemper to 4 per cent., ar 
it is earning over 6 per cent., and is likely to sell higher if plar 
of the managers are carried out. The par value is $100 a share. 

* Y.,”’ Caitaret, N. J.: I do not advise the purchase of tl 
shares of the American Consolidated Copper stock, although t 
secretary and auditor is very zealous in circularizing the pub 
and begging them to join ig the profits, or rather the anticipat 
profits, of his enterprise. his is a good time to keep out ot c 
per stocks. 

*“ E. C,” Brooklyn: If the condition of the iron trade continu: 
to be prosperous, Tennessee Coal and Iron ought to be wort 
what it has been selling for. It looks cheap compared wit 
United States Steel, yet | hesitate to advise the purchase of ar 
of the iron or steel stocks at present. Would not sacrifice n 
ere 

r.,” Chicago: Subscription received. You are on the pr 
fe bil list. (2) ‘the Morgan interest, which dominates Souther: 
Railway, has intimated for months that the shares, both comny 
and preferred, would have a considerable advance. This road 
enjoying the benefits of the great prosperity of the South. Its « 
tension northward, to make it a still greater railway corporation, 
anticipated, The safer is the preferred. 

R.,”” Toledo, O.: The e: arnings of Kansas City Southern f 
August showed an increase of nearly 100 per cent. over Augu 
of last year. I would not sacrifice my shares. (2) Many beliey 
that Leather common offers as good a speculation as any of tl 
cheap industrials. (3) The police have raided the office of W. | 
Vermilye & Co., a customer alleging that he lost $5,000 in margir 
and $6, 000 in profits a te this concern. 

“W.,” Cleveland: The enormous capitalization of the Er 
must not be overlooked. The common stock, with no dividend 
in sight, is selling as high as Monon common, and Kansas Cit 
Southern preferred, and St. Louis and San Francisco common, a 
of which are earning sufficient to pay dividends. I regard tl 
future outlook of the stock market as unpromising for thos 
who are on the long side and believe that we have reached tl 
crest of the wave of prespesity. 

* Reader,” Troy, N. Y. I do not believe in the future of tl 
National Salt Company, nor in its scheme to merge itself into tl 


International Salt Company. I strongly advise against the pur 


chase of the shares of National Salt. (2) Suit has been broug! 
against the Electrical Vehicle Company to recover over $700,00: 
said to have been illegally paid out by the directors. I doubt 
the affairs of this coneern will look any better after they hay 
been investigated by the courts. 

* Oglethorpe ”: {[ do not advise the purchase of United Stat: 
Steel common, even as a speculative investment. I have 1 
doubt that the persistent effort to advance the price of the 
shares will be‘continued in, but an analysis of the recent muc 
talked-of report made by this corporation does not justify all th 
has been said in favor of it. It utterly fails to give the details « 
the earnings of the,constituent corporations, and I regard it as 
very superficial and altogether unsatisfactory statement. 

Doubtful,” Providence, R. You may be right in your ir 


ference that the unfavorable reports of earnings by American Ca 


and Foundry, and Glucose, and the publicly announced cut i 
sugar prices, are all parts of a scheme to depress these stocks, 
the part of insiders -who want to purchase them, but I do not vn 
lieve in your theory. - The failure of the corn crop has been 
serious blow to Glucose and the failure of the fruit crop has i: 
jured Sugar. American Car and Foundry is meeting more co1 
petition than heretofore. 

‘** Banker,” Helena, Mont.: The increase in the e earnings of tl 
railways this’ year has been due as much to the maintenance 
rates as to an increase in business. If prosperous conditions disa 
pear, competition will lead to a reduction in rates and obviously 
diminished earnings. (2) The decline in the earnings of America 
Car and Foundry would indicate that the recent boomers of th 
stock sold out on the advance which they engineered. (3) TI 
International Paper Bag Company is now meeting severe compet 
tion from the Continental company. If you have a profit in yor 
stock I would sell it. 

‘G.,” Augusta, Ga. Thanks for subscription. (2) The W 
bash debenture Bs are entitled to 6 per cent. interest, but thus f 
none has been paid, though between 1 and 2 per cent. on the: 
has been earned during the past year, and, if extraordinary expe: 
ditures had not been made for improvements, 4 per cent. coul 
have been paid. With the increased earnings of Wabash and tl 
savings that can be effected by refunding its bonds, which now p 
an unnecessarily high rate of interest, they ought to be ab 
to pay all its interest charges regularly. I believe the debentu: 
3s are a purchase on reactions. 

**A.,” Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: The earnings of the Georgia Ce 
tral continue to be large pe the income bonds are regard: 
with favor as a speculation, but in view of the liquidati: 
tendencies of the market, I would sell when a profit is in sig] 
If prosperous conditions continue in the South, ultimately 
these income bonds should be on a better footing. would n 
sacrifice my bonds. (2) On reactions and for a long pull I thir 
well of Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville, and “eapeciatly 
the preferred stock. (3) The prosperous condition of the railwa 
business in Colorado gives Colorado Southern its prestige as 
speculative purchase. One should act with caution at this time 

F. A. Cedar Rapids: The decision of the Court of A 
peals in the jee-trust case was adverse, but, as it will have to | 
passed upon by the United States Supreme Court, which m: 
mean a delay of months and possibly years, the effects of the d 
cision are not far- senching, and the decline in the stock appears t 
have discounted them. (2) The officers of the company say th 
the dividends paid have all been earned and the earnings this y« 
are the largest on record. (3) would not sacrifice my sto 
(4) Anonymous communications are not answered. Letters 
always treated in honorable confidence. 

nvestor,” Kansas City, Mo.: The suit against J. Overt 
Paine is‘still in the courts. (2) Nearly 50 per cent. of the tra 
fic of the Chesapeake and Ohio lines is made up of bitumino 
coal. If Texas Oil takes the place of coal to any extent, as ma: 
believe it will, all the bituminous coal-bearing roads will eventual 
suffer. .(3) Whatever may be said to the contrary, the truth 
that our exports of copper have seriously declined. 


October ioth, 1901. JASPER 

















































MRS. W. A. ALEXANDER, A WELL-KNOWN WESTERN 
GOLF-PLAYER, 
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I the neck and shoulders. acidins Building, Daly Salesreem New | Only hammerless repeating rifle inthe world. C onstruc ted to shoot SIX DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES in one rifle. 
“ Im Send 2c. for booklet show- 5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York. Adapted for GRIZZLY BEARS and R ABBITS. We guarantee every SAVAGE Rifle. .503 and 4-30 Calibres. 
20 “ing perfect development Vrite for our handsome new catalogue * No. 15.” 
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~ | rocky about this coast. AWARDED GRAND GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS, BEATING ALL COMPETITORS. 
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DO A RUSHING BUSINESS. 
Jaggles—* Are those five-cent stores 
7 popular ?” 
Waggles—* The beer saloons are.” 
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Land Marks 


Made famous by the early Traders, Explor- 

ers, Pioneers, Mormons, Emigrants, Pony 

Express Riders, Overland Stage Coaches, 

Indian Encounters, etc., are seen from the 

car windows of the Union Pacific trains. 
In traveling over this line you can see the 
wonderful achievements of the Union Pacific 
engineers over mighty chasms, lofty peaks, 
and through mountains of solid rock. 

Be sure your ticket reads OVER THIS ROUTE. 













TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 313 | 








xpress steamers of the Old Dominion Line sail daily 
except Sunday from Pier 26, North River, New York. 












E. L. LOMAX, 











oy For full information apply to HO-TO-BA Bold ond RE he ee , 

as it OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. | ab Eguor abiecort in 10 | Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
nt 81-85 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK. | OPIUM copay tll cured. OMAHA, NEB. 

ce i, B. WALKER, Traf. Mgr. J. J. Brown, G. P. A. Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 





% JEHICH VALLEY RAILROAD | 
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Aon Direct Route ro ruwe PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION | 
| you $9.00 round trip day coach tickets from New York on sale Tuesday and Thursday of each weck good 5 dave 
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- Was immediately recognized 
upon its introduction, and a 
he d . > 

th large proportion of our out- 
oh put was demanded by con- 
i sumers whose orders have 


ntual'y 
ruth is 


SPER 


since been continuously 
repeated. 

It has been our desire to 
make it possible for every 
business house to get our 
envelopes from its regular 
printer or stationer. This 
was impossible at first, but 
now, with largely increased facilities, we are prepared to supply the trade promptly. 
If your printer desires to serve you well he will get these envelopes for you. 

The Munn Wired Envelope is easily opened and its contents are never injured. 
In short, it is the only envelope that has any superiority over all others, and 
costs no more than the old kind. 


MUNN WIRED ENVELOPE CO., 133, 135, 137 Mulberry Street, New York. 














LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





THE MORO DANCING-GIRLS AT ZAMBOANGA.—~J. #. Williams, Mindanao, P. J. 

















que COAl 


A THRESHING-MACHINE ENGINE Wilson Bailey, * A HEAD-ON-COLLISION NEAR HOT . Mrs. J. M. Perry, 


FALLS THROUGH A BRIDGE. Philadelphia, Penn. SPRINGS, WASH., AUGUST 28TH. North Yakima, Wash. 
Mf ~ 











(PRIZE-WINNER.) THREE ENGINES WRECKED IN A COLLISION AT WARREN, 0., SEPTEMRER 3D.—W. S. Voit, Warren, O. 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST.—OHIO WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE. ) 
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A TASTE 
IS A TEST 





and the first taste 
of 





Hunter 
Baltimore 


Rye 


satisfies that it is 
the finest type of 
the purest whiskey. 
Perfectly matured 
and mellow. 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM.LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 


For the physical 
needs of women, 
when recommend- 
ed, it is the purest 
tonical stimulant. 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











| Chicago and from Boston, through buffet sleeping- 





ED. PINAUD’S 


Latest Exquisite Perfumes 


Theodora and 
French-Carnation-Pink 


Sold Everywhere 








HAIR TONIC 
THE BEST HAIR RESTORER 
DU be DE DRUES eee 
£D. PINAL DOS IMPORT: 


R 
UDS IMPORTATION OFFI 
@o £as 44 Stree - New Fork 

















SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATION 


Take three fallen 
hairs from the morn- 
ing combings and mail 
them to Prof. J. H. 
Austin, the celebrated 
scalp and skin special 
ist of years standing 
and national reputa- 
tion. who willsend you 
absolutely Free a 
Diagnosis of your spe- 
cial case after making 
a minute examination 
of your hairs under 
hisspecially construc- 
ted and powerful mic- 
recaps. There is no charge whatsoever, and in 
addition he will send a special prescription for 

our case put up in a little box, also absolute! 

‘ree. When you are cured of Dandruff, 
which is the forerunner of baldness, and grow 
New Hair Prof. Austin asks that you tell your 
friends aboutit. Send no money. If youare 
already partly or totally bald writé and find the 
cure. Send 2c for postage. Write To-day. 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, L 49 McVicker’s Building, Chicago, II. 
ECONOMICAL 


COFFEE GROWN, 33¢ 


Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed in 
1-Ib. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15ce 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
P. O. Box 289. 























BEST and MOST 








FOR MEN OCF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








| the United States on receipt of price, 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup can be relied on. If 
you suffer from coughs, colds, hoarseness, bronchitis or 
other throat and lung affections, this old reliable remedy 
will cure you. 





THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 
Tue NIcKEL PLaTE RalLRoap. 


NEVER since the beginning of its history has Buf 
falo come into such prominence as the city enjoys 
this moment. The financier, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, each claims his share of credit for 
the city’s growth and development. Yet each reck- | 
ons without his host and neglects to award the guer- | 
don to the rightful owners, namely, the railways 
—the advance guards of civilization under all cir- 
cumstances. Had it not been for the railways, of 
which the great Nickel Plate is one of the most emi- 
nent of all the lines threading Buffalo, this city to- 
day would still have been in its swaddling-clothes, 
with the nursing-bottle in its mouth. 

This is amongst the most perfectly and complete- 
ly equipped railway lines in the world, and its title 
of ** the popular low-rate short line’ has been hon- 
estly earned And just now it happens that its 
service is to be called forth in a manner which, al- 
though taxing its carrying facilities to a vast de- 
gree, at the same time no duty towards its patrons 
will be left undone. For comfort, speed, and gen- 
eral excellence, the Nickel Plate has no peer—and 
for this reason it has gained the distinction of being 
designated as the possessor of * A peerless trio’ 
—due to the fact of the three express trains that 
are sent over its line daily. From any distance east 
as far as Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel 
Plate offers accommodations such as dining and 
sleeping cars, and unexcelled personal service. 
Solid through trains with vestibuled sleepers are 
run daily over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and on the daily runs, both from 





cars are made a feature of the service. And the 


| Pan-American Exposition once gone over, no line | - 


affords better opportunities of sight-seeing than the 
Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, to the points 
of universal interest, such as the Niagara Falis and 
Chautauqua Lake. And it is to these Meccas that 
the eyes of the great republic are turned with as 
deep a longing and as eminent a degree of joyous 
anticipation as ever marked the efforts of tourists 
to catch a glimpse of these famous spots. Niagara 
Falls—‘* the thunderer of waters *—never before of- 
fered the attractions that so distinguish this resort 
at the present moment. The electric installments 
have combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild 
fairy scene—in addition to which the gorge and the 
whirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
the enchantment. 

*A specialty is made of the individual club meals 
served only on the Nickel Plate, and which since 
their introduction have proved ——. They range 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00, and meet the popular 
demand better than any other form. One dollar 
covers the entire bill of fare. At d-la-carte prices 
this would amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 35 cents. The service is | 
not excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor | 
are the appurtenances of the dining-car and buffet | 
equaled by any. Ihe water used is from the famous 
Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, 0. 





Or course you can live without telephone service, but 
you dont live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time, and time 1s the stuff of life. Rates 


in Manhattan from $60 a year. New York Telephone Co. 


Stops Diarrhoea and Stomach Cramps. 
Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters 


Advice to Mothers: \Mks.Winstow’s Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy tor diarrhoea. 


Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne 


licious aroma of the grapes. 


THE Sohmer Piano is interior to none, and is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be superior to very many others | 
offered at ‘“‘prices which dety competition.”” When its 
merits are considered, it is the cheapest instrument in 
the market to-day. 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 

‘THE grandest scenic route to the Pacific. For pamph- 
lets and information apply to E. V. Skinner, General 
Eastern Agent, 353 Broadway, New York, or to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway agent. 








» PISO’S CURE FOR 


My GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
a> in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


LOOD 
















POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under 





same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 


Enuresine cures -wetting 
pample free. Dr. F. E. May 
Box 213, Bloomington, I)}. 








Can You FEEL Your Suspenders? 

THE test of a good pair of suspenders 1is—Can you feel 
them? Are you conscious of wearing them? io they 
bind over the shoulders? When you move do your 
clothes catch at the hips? The trouble with most sus- 
penders 1s that they do not conform to the movements 
ofthe body. They are stiff, uncomfortable, burdensome. 

The only suspender that absolutely relieves all strain 
and adjusts itself to every bend of the body 1s the Pres- 
ident Suspender. It 1s made on a new scientific prin- 
ciple. It is comfortable under any circumstances. You 
can wear it all.day and never know you had suspenders. 
There are hundreds of thousands of men to-day mm all 
walks of life wearing President Suspenders. Are you 
one of them? If not, get a pair and try them at once. 
Any dealer can supply you. The price is 50 cents. If 
you have any difficulty in getting them, write to the 
makers, C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Box 225 Shirley, 
Mass. They will send a pair postpaid to any part of 








Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears Soap establisnec over Ic 
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years. 








Ease Up! with 


PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


Make yourself comfortable. Take 
the strain off your shoulders. Made 
on a scientific principle, Get the 
genuine with “PRESIDENT” on 
the buckles. Every pair guaranteed. 
Trimmings can not rust. Price 
boc. Sgld everywhere or by mail. 
©, A, ENGARTON MFG, CO,, 
Box 225, Shirley, Mass. 

















Strengthens 
System 
Body 

Brain 

and Nerves. 








WORLD FAMOUS MARIANI TONIC, 


Before Meals APPETIZER 
After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All times TONIC 


Sold by all Druggists. 


























THE GREATEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IS 


Refuse Substitutes. 









Sarah Bernhardt, 








the great French actress and woman, says : 
‘*1 tind the Urbana Wine Co.’s 


GOLD SEAL 


CHAMPAGNE 


excellent, in fact equal to many French Cham- 
pagnes. It surprises me that such a tine wine 
jean be produced in America. 





| *SARAH BERNHARDT.” 

| 

| Gop SEAL ts served in every first-class cate and club, 
j and sold everywhere at halt the price ot French wine. 


|URBANA WINE CO., Urbana, N. Y., Sole Makers. 


ASTHMA 


CURED TC STAY CURED 


Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the paroxysm and at the same 
time gradually } ives out the inherited and 
acquired diseased conditions of the blood 
can constitution, rhis System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured ; nor can dust, pollen, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or colds 
biing back the spasm. Forty-eight thou- 
sand patients treated during last 22 years. 
Write for ** Legal Folder (P)*’ on Asthma 
and Hay Fever. No charge for examina- 
tion. Incurable cases not accepted. 


P, HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A, 
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LU COLL UES 

ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 
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iovunitstianica”) Lestie’s Illustrated Weekly. 


It tells the story of contemporaneous events and illustrates it with the most 


artistic pictures. He who reads it every week learns to recognize the counte- 


nances of the noblest men and women in public and 
in private life; the appearance of the world’s mos! 
famous places, and the scenes of the greatest historic 


interest. 


for useful reference. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a paper to keep on the 
library table, and to read and reread, and to file away 
It is read by more families of 
culture and refinement among the masses than any 
other paper of its class in the world. 
best, most attractive and cheapest of all American 


educators. 


It is for sale everywhere—on the stands, in the 
bookstores, on all trains, at 10 cents per copy. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


It is the greatest, 











A High-class Satirical Monthly. 


Illustrated by the best-known artists and caricaturists, and 
contributed to by our brightest writers. 


A MAGAZINE OF SOCIETY, 
the first edition of which was completely sold out three days after 


publication. 


QUALITY is sold by all first-lass booksellers, and is to be 
found at your hotel or at all important railway stations. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS PER COPY. 
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MOUSE 


‘* How lucky it was that we happened to be near that 


dish of doughnuts when our wheel broke.” 


PLY VPRO LFTB SS 


| Ramona Athena | 
x Sugar Wafers 







we 35589 saeco > Phage elegance 
—- Z2 of the banquet 


j, 
Fs 
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of the tea-table. 


Ramona, flavored with chocolate. 
Athena, flavored with lemon. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Me 
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Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO.,, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE EQUITABLE = 


“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 





| ABSOLUTE 
| SECURITY 


is the first consideration 
in any financial contract. 
and should be more rigor. 
ously insisted upon ina 
contract of life assurance 
than in any other, for up- 
onits permanent security 
may depend the whole ° 
future of your family. 


THE EQUITABLES POLICIES 
ARE THE GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE 


New York. 
} al HY DE Vice Pres 


120 Broadway, 
JWALEXANDER Pres 













* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
en trant English Remedy iS) 
BLAIR’S PILLS GS p\ 


Sate, Sure, Effective. 600. «$1. TAZA 
DERUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y¥. PS. 









THE WHISKEY 
That Needs No “ Trimmings ”’ 
and Leaves No Regrets. 


If local dealers can not supply it, 
address the distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROS., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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C,ca, RCo 


GLOVES. 


% Men, Women and Children. 


MEN’s 
FURNISHINGS. 


Neckwear, Handkerchiefs. 

Dress, Night, and Travelling Shirts. 
English and French Underwear. 
Pajamas, Bath Robes, Collars and Cuffs. 
Gowns and Jackets. 


Steamer Rugs. Umbrellas. 
Gloves. 


Broadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





in the dainty simplicity 3 
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‘A Barrel of Monkeys” 


could not afford more fun than our new puzzle, 


It will amuse you and entertain your friends, 
and keep you puzzling for hours. 


CLEVER. INGENIOUS. MYSTERIOUS. 








: “The Changing Faces.” 


FREE for 2c. Stamp to cover cost of mailing. 










ADDRESS, DEPARTMENT ii 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


PROPRIETORS OF WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 


GLasTonsBury, Cr. 
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Chartered 1863. 
(Stock.) 

Life, Accident and 

Employers Liability 


‘THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of HARTFORD, CONN. 


Insurance. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


capital $1,000,000.00 


CAPITAL 
JULY 








11,1901. 
$32,198,504.44 | 
(Acci le nt P remiums in the he ands of Age nts not included. ) 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (including Reserves), é .: 
EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, 
PAID TO POLICY-HOLDERS SINCE ‘1864, 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


GAINS: 6 months, J inuary to ) Suly, 1901. 


Total Assets, . 


$4,698,755.19 
$44, 469,- 16:2. 48 | 
° $499,260,653.00 





| 
27,499, 719.25 | 
| 








IN ASSETS, 1,270, 172.92 
IN INSU RANCE IN FORC E (Life Department only), 739,635.00 | 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (both Departments), . 165, 244.44 
PREMIUMS, INTEREST, and RENTS, 6 Months, 4,538,683.18 











SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN FE. MORRIS, Secretary. J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Medical Diréctor and Adjuster. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, General Manager of Agencies. HIRAM J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
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PIERCE VAPOR LA UNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 
fire. No Government Inspection. 
_ CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 
)!"BOATS. Send for catalogue. 

i PIERCE ENGINE Co., 

Box 19, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 
















LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


MAKE MONEY 


WITH a 


MUTOSCOPES 


Best Paying Con- 
cession on the Pan- 
American Midway. 


Splendid Returns 
from a Small 
J. Investment. 




















NEED A TONIC? 
Physicians pre- 
scribe 


Old 
Overholt 


An absolutely pure 


Terms Very Reasonable 





American Mutoseope & 


™ Blograph Co., Dept. M, 
841 Broadway, 

















whiskey. NEW YORK CITY. 
Bottled in Bond. | : = 
. DESIGNING ART WALL PAPE 
A. Overholt & Co. and the craft of making them is well exemplified in th: 





uremberg,” a German Renaissance decoration by 
PITTSBURG. Chas. E. Kinkead, and printed by the Pittsburg Wa! 

Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. A quaint but inexpensiv: 
paper for halls and dining-rooms. 
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Ready in Decembe: 


Morning, Noon and Night Fast Trains to The West—Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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October 24, 1901. 














Williams’ 
“The Mail Shaving Soap 
Follows the Flag.” Qyax —_ ae 











A striking illustration 
of the importance of 
modern transportation 
in the development 

of American Commerce 
is shown in the 

Race of the Australian-. | 
London Mail in 

No. 11 of the 

New York Central's 

‘ Four-Track Series,” Do You Shave ? 

Do you find it easy or hard? Is it a pleasure, or is it 
painful and irksome. The answer depends on the soap 
you use, 

The pure, rich, creamy lather of Williams’ Shaving 

A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to Soap softens the beard, as no other will, soothes and 
any address on receipt of a postage stamp, refreshes the face, and insures the greatest possible ease, 


by George H. Daniels, General Passenger luxury and safety. 
Agent, New York Central Railroad, New 
— Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard for 
Shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving 
Cream, etc., are sold by druggists and perfumers all over the world. 

LONDON THE J. B. WILLIAIIS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. PSPSDEN 


PARIS SYDNEY 





just out. 



































200 Years Versus 25. 








To just what extent the founders YAT E one of the greatest institutions 
could have forecast the future of 9g of learning in the world, it is 
impossible to say. That they founded and builded in a way, however, such as to add 


strength and prosperity year after year and increase the benefits from generation to 
generation is a fact which time had demonstrated. Just so was founded and grew 


THE PRUDENTIAL, 


which from the little society started in 1875 has advanced to its present magnificent 
proportions, with $600,000,000 of insurance in force on over 4,000,000 policies. 
From the many prominent men in all walks of life 
who are Yale graduates it is shown what a great in- 
fluence’ for good this institution has exerted. - The 
$50,000,000 paid to policy-holders by The Prudential 
in this country has been a source of benefit of incalcul- 
able value. 
: > : HAS THE 
The attention of Yale men and all others is invited [Jigga STRENGTH OF 
to this company, and to the policies of life insurance | GIBRALTAR 
which it issues.. Write for information: 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office, 
President. NEWARK, N. Je 











